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Canon E. J. Mahoney, pp. 


in the February CLERGY REVIEW, 1947, said :— 


“Some might have expected that the new Latin Psalter promul- 
gated last year would be incorporated in this edition, but it was 
wisely decided to retain the old version unti] the new is finally and 
irrevocably approved. That this has not yet happened, is evident 
from the concluding words in the preface to the second edition of the 
new Psalter: ‘Hanc enim, etsi interim, post ‘‘typicam’”’ quae dicitur 
editionem, firma et immutata conservatur, tamen, ubi opus erit, 
aliquantulum mutari posse speramus, cum quando nova haec 
Psalmorum interpretatio omnium usui praescribenda videbitur.’ 
The preface gives a cordial invitation to everyone using the Psalter 
to make suggestions for its improvement, an invitation which has 
been accepted very heartily by writers in Ia Maison Dieu and other 
French periodicals. It is clearly advisable to retain the old version 
until the new is finally settled, when its use will be not merely per- 
missive, but obligatory; in the meanwhile we may continue to 
address the Lord, for example in Ps. 17 (18), as ‘Fortitudo mea’ 
instead of ‘arx mea’. 

“The price of this new Breviary is rather more than we have been 
accustomed to pay, but it must be remembered that this kind of 
daily bread, unlike that which is perishable, receives no assistance in 
its production from the Government, but rather the opposite We 
have just received a bookseller’s list of liturgical publications, and 
note that one of the favourite foreign editions, of the same format as 
the one we are describing, bound in chagreened leather, is listed at 
£12; those in larger format cost as much as £17 12s. Eleven guineas 
1s a just and reasonable price to pay for this Breviary. Indeed, it 
cannot yet be obtained even for eleven guineas, unless one is com- 
fortably stationed at the head of the queue.” 
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The CLERGY REVIEW 


NEw SERIES VoL. XXVII. No. 3. MARCH 1947 
THE FIRST ENGLISH BIBLE 


Part I 


HO made the first English translation of the Bible? 
2 With the appearance of Monsignor Ronald Knox’s 
‘English translation of the New Testament, and the promise of 
the Old Testament in a few years’ time, it may be of interest to 
summarize briefly the controversy in regard to what is popu- 
larly known as the Wycliffite Bible. Was the first complete 
Bible in the English tongue a Catholic version made by ortho- 
dox Catholics, was it an heretical version made by Lollards, or 
was it a version quite orthodox in its content although made by 
Wyclif and his followers? This is the point at issue. An attempt 
will be made in this article to give what seems the most prob- 
able solution in the light of the expert (but often apparently 
conflicting) evidence of the authorities on the subject. It will 
doubtless be best to give briefly the arguments of Catholic and 
non-Catholic scholars, sq.that a truly historical and unpreju- 
diced conclusion may, if possible, be arrived at, and that the in- 
fluence of sectarian interests may not be allowed to overshadow 
and support evidence which might in itself be insufficient. 

Our first complete translation of the Bible into English proper 
dates from the latter half of the fourteenth century. This appar- 
ently late date is of course due to the peculiar development of 
the language as a result of the Norman conquest. Anglo-Saxon 
and Modern English are for all practical purposes distinct 
languages.! After the Norman invasion French was the langu- 
age of the educated classes, the native tongue practically ceased 
to be written at all. The language of everyday speech among 


1 Cf. Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th edition. Article, “English Language”. The 
evolution of the language - weer be classified as follows : 


Anglo-Saxon .. ‘ .. to A.D. 1100 

Semi-Saxon .. ws a .. A.D, 1100 to A.D. 1150 
Early Middle English “a a .. A.D. 1150 4, AD. 1250 
Middle English .. A.D. 1250 ,, A.D. 1400 
Late and Transition Middle English .» A.D. 1400 ,, A.D. 1485 


etc. 
Vol. xxvii 145 L 
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the ordinary folk of England entered upon a chaotic and tran- 
sitional stage. Middle English was pre-eminently the dialectal 
period of the language; for three centuries there was no stan- 
dard form of speech which claimed any pre-eminence over the 
others, and each district had its own dialect, often unintelligible 
to people in another part of the country; in fact works written 
for Englishmen in the South had to be translated for those in 
the North. Professor Studer? maintains that the alien speech of 
the aristocracy remained in every sense of the term a living 
language until the mid-fourteenth century, and was steadily 
gaining ground among all but the lowest classes. The set-back 
of Anglo-Noman and ultimate triumph of what we now know 
as English was probably due to the Black Death and the result- 
ing social and economic changes together with the severance of 
intimate intercourse with Normandy and the gradual absorp- 
tion of the Norman element in the population. An English 
reading public, then, could hardly have existed very long be- 
fore Wyclif’s day; as Dr. Gairdner? points out, English litera- 
ture was then at its birth. So it is not surprising that our first 
complete translation of the Bible into English dates from the 
latter half of the fourteenth century, the period which saw the 
rise of Wyclif and his followers—in fact “‘no considerable work 
of either Chaucer or Gower had appeared in their own mother 
tongue before the death of Wycliffe”.® 

The Bible was, of course, read in versions in England for 
many centuries prior to Wyclif’s day. These versions comprised 
for the most part portions of the Bible rendered into one of the 
local dialects. As early as the seventh century we have the Ven- 
erable Bede attributing to Caedmon a paraphrase, “‘de crea- 
tione mundi et origine humani generis, et tota Genesis historia, 
de egressu Israel ex Aegypto et ingressu in terram repromiss- 
ionis, de aliis plurimis sacrae Scripturae historiis, de Incarna- 
tione Dominica. passione, resurrectione et ascensione in coe- 
lum, de Spiritu Sancti adventu, et apostolorum doctrina’’.* 
Bede himself certainly translated the first part of St. John’s 


1 Paul Studer, The Study of Anglo-Norman. Inaugural Lecture delivered before 
the University of Oxford, 6 February, 1920. Oxford, 1920, p. 11. 

2 Dr. J. Gairdner, Lollardy and the Reformation in England. London, 1908, Vol I, 
pp. 106-7 


3 Tbid., Vol. I, p. 107. 4 Hist. Eccles., iv, 24. 
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Gospel, and King Alfred began his code of laws with a vernacu- 
lar rendering of Exodus xx-xxiii, and Acts xv on the Council of 
Jerusalem. The ninth century gives us interlinear glosses on the 
Psalms corresponding word for word with the Latin original, 
and at the end of the century we have the “Paris Psalter” 
containing the first fifty Psalms in what is a real translation as 
compared with the previous glosses. The Gospels were glossed 
during the tenth century, while the earliest which can properly 
be called a translation are the West Saxon Gospels of a monk 
Aelfric from Bath, written about A.D. 900. We find the famous 
scholar, another Aelfric, Abbot of Eynsham in Oxfordshire, de- 
claring in “De Vetere Testamento” c. A.D. 1010, that he had 
translated the Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, Kings, Job, Esther, 
Judith and the Maccabees; while in the twelfth century the 
West Saxon Gospels were copied into the Kentish dialect. From 
this time until the middle of the fourteenth century, French, or 
rather the Anglo-Norman dialect of the period, reigned su- 
preme, and thus there were French renderings current in 
England during the twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
Before the middle of the fourteenth century the whole of the 
Old Testament and the greater part of the New had been trans- 
lated into Anglo-Norman. This same century saw the decline 
of Anglo-Norman and the corresponding reappearance of 
versions in the native tongue, like the West Midland Psalter 
(c. A.D. 1350) and Richard Rolle’s English version of the 
“Commentary on the Psalms” by Peter Lombard: a version 
of the Pauline Epistles was rendered in the North about the 
same time, and also another in the South. 

The few instances cited suffice to show the extent to which 
portions of the Bible were translated into the vernacular in pre- 
Wycliffite days—but it should not therefore be assumed that 
Bible reading in the vernacular was usual among the populace. 
Although this view is not held by all, it certainly seems that 
widespread illiteracy was indeed inevitable until the invention 
of printing brought with it the wider and cheaper distribution 
of books. Writing some fifty years after the introduction of 
printing into England St. Thomas More says, “‘of the whole 
people, far more than four-tenths could never read English 
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Up to the close of the last century it was generally accepted 
by historians that Wyclif’s Bible was the first complete transla- 
tion of the Bible into the English tongue. All the previous trans- 
lations of portions of the Sacred Scriptures had been made by 
loyal sons of the Church, and their work, which had a limited 
circulation among the devout of the educated classes, was ap- 
proved and allowed by the ecclesiastical authorities. But this 
first complete translation into English proper, which, it was 
maintained, aimed at bringing the Bible to the people, was a 
version instigated by a vigorous opponent of the Catholic 
Church. This position was the generally accepted one and is 
still today, in large part, maintained in the popular histories. 
G. M. Trevelyan writes, “. . . he (Wyclif) produced, chiefly 
through the agency of his Oxford follower and secretary, 
Purvey, the first full English translation of the Bible, an admir- 
able and scholarly piece of work, a great event in the history of 
the English language as well as religion’’.1 

And the same thesis is touched upon by H. A. L. Fisher 
who notes that: 


“He (Wyclif) believed in English preaching and in an En- 
glish Bible, in preaching based on Scripture, and in Scripture 
made available for all. . . . The English Bible which bears his 
name was translated in the circle of his disciples.’’? 


While school text-books, with their unavoidable generaliza- 
tions, still for the most part continue in the tradition of the 
Protestant Whig historians. 

This traditional position recognizes two so-called Wycliffite 
versions as set forth by Forshall and Madden in their fine 
edition of “The Holy Bible: made from the Latin Vulgate by Fohn 
Wycliffe and his followers’ (Oxford, 1850, IV vols.). An Earlier 
version is dated c. a.D. 1382 (about two years before Wyclif’s 
death) ; it is practically a literal translation from the Vulgate. 
There is also a Later Revised Version, which is far more read- 
able, and which has been variously dated between the years 
A.D. 1388-1400. But it is nowadays by no means maintained 
that Wyclif translated the whole Bible named afier him. The 


1G. M. Trevelyan, O.M., History of England. Longmans. 1929 edition, p. 249. 
*H. A. L. Fisher, History of Europe. London, 1936, p. 350. 
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Later Version is admitted by all to be not the work of Wyclif, 
but it is attributed to some of his followers, in particular to 
Purvey. The so-called Wycliffite Bible is admitted even by Dr. 
Coulton to be of doubtful Wycliffite authorship : 


“‘whether Wyclif himself wrote a word of the so-called Wycliffite 
Bible is an open question.” 


The Cambridge Mediaeval History states: 


“That Wycliffe himself did any of the actual work of trans- 
lating there is no evidence to prove, and it is in itself unlikely” ;* 


and Dr. Gairdner admirably sums up the position thus: 


“Some exaggeration, indeed, of what Wycliffe did appears 
to have prevailed from an early period. It has been a common 
belief that he was the first to translate the Bible into English, and 
also that it was the whole Bible that he himself translated. Both 


these ideas must be considered questionable, the latter extremely 
993 
so. 


Yet most maintain, and this is the fundamental question we are 
investigating here, that Wyclif and his followers were the insti- 
gators of the first complete English translation of the Bible. 
True, it is admitted as very doubtful whether Wyclif himself 
took part in the actual task of translating, yet he is regarded as 
the energy and impulse behind the work which is attributed in 
the main to his followers. 

Miss Deanesly in her detailed work, The Lollard Bible,* con- 
cedes that the last quarter of the fourteenth century would 


almost certainly have seen the production of some biblical trans- 
lations in England: 


“even if Wycliffe had not turned the attention of his followers 
to the popularization of the biblical text.’ 


1G. G. Coulton, The Bible and the Reformation. Thomas Murby & Co., 1938. 


. 27. 
® The Cambridge Mediaeval History. Cambridge, 1932, Vol. VII., pp. 505-6. 
8 Dr. J. Gairdner, Lollardy and the Reformation. London, 1908, Vol. I, p. 102. 


“Miss M. Deanesly, The Lollard Bible. Cambridge University Press, 1920. 
5 Tbid., p. 298. 
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And she grants the production of certain translations contem- 
porary with the Wycliffite version, though it is 


“difficult to say whether . . . (they) were produced for expressly 
Wycliffite purposes or not.” 


In any case they were only partial translations, and of negli- 
gible influence and circulation. To Wyclif and his followers, 
according to Miss Deanesly, belongs the honour of producing 
our first complete English Bible. The reasons which she and 
others advance in favour of such a theory may be summarized 
as follows: 

From what may be termed internal evidence. 


1°. The Wycliffite Bible, as printed by Forshall and Madden 
and as explained above, consists of two versions. The original 
manuscript of the first part of the Earlier Version (No. 65, p. 
xlvii, Forshall & Madden), and a contemporary copy of it (No. 
87, p. L, F and M), are still extant in the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford. Both break off abruptly at Baruch III, 20; the contem- 
porary copy with the words 


“*Explic‘. translacom Nicholay de herford.”’? 


The original manuscript is in five different hands and was 
therefore most probably made by five different people, unless it 
was written down at dictation and each scribe used his own 
dialectal form, which seems unlikely. The last of these five was 
the very same man who finished the contemporary copy (which 
is in three different hands) and ascribes the translation to 
Nicholas Hereford. It seems that he considered the translation 
so far to be generally the word of Hereford, a well-known 
Lollard scholar, second in prominence at Oxford to Wyclif 
himself. The break in the manuscript at Baruch III, 20, is 
probably where Hereford’s work was interrupted in the 
summer of 1382 when he went to Rome to appeal against the 
condemnation of twenty-four points of Wyclif’s teaching as 
heretical, and the prohibition of Wycliffite preaching. 

1 The Holy Bible: made from the Latin Vulgate by Fohn Wycliffe . . . Oxford, 1850. 


Edited by Forshall and Madden. Cf. The List of Manuscripts, No. 87, p. L., 
Vol. I. 
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2°. The Later Version has a long Prologue for all the books 
of the Old Testament, now commonly known as the General 
Prologue, which is also by way of being a Lollard tract. It has a 
reference to certain sins, which, it says, result from the celibacy 
of the clergy, as made known at the last Parliament 


“the ij orrible sin is sodomye and strong mayntenance thereof, 
as it is knowen to many persons of the reume, and at the laste 
parlement.””! 


This passage, Miss Deanesly maintains, is so explicit as to admit 
of very little doubt that the reference is to the third of the Twelve 
Conclusions of the Lollards presented to Parliament in 1395: 


‘The thirdde conclusion, sorroful to here, is that the lawe 
of continence annexyd to presthod, that in preiudys of wimmen 
was first ordeynid, induceth sodomie in al holy chirche.” 


Therefore the General Prologue was written after the Parlia- 
ment of January-February 1395, and before the next one of 
January-February 1397. This is in accord with the date of the 
revised version of the Bible with which the General Prologue is 
connected, for no manuscript can be dated with certainty before 
1395, but one is dated as written in 1397 and others are about 
that date. 

Now to establish the Lollard origin of this Second Version 
of the so-called Wycliffite Bible it is necessary to show its inti- 
mate connexion with the heretical General Prologue. If this 
connexion is demonstrated it will also, incidentally, serve to 
bear out the Lollard origin of the Earlier Version, which the 
citation in regard to Nicholas Hereford clearly shows. Three 
main reasons are advanced to establish the connexion between 
the heretical General Prologue and the Second so-called 
Wycliffite Version of the Bible: 

Firstly, we have ten manuscripts of the General Prologue, 
which are all in connexion with the Second Version (save in one 
case where the General Prologue forms the whole manuscript). 
There are indeed some one hundred and seventy manuscripts 


1 Tbid., Vol. I, p. 51. 
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extant, and therefore those with the General Prologue are 
much fewer than those of the translations of the text alone; 
but this is easily explained by the fact that manuscripts of the 
English Bible seldom contained the whole Bible, such books 
naturally being large and very valuable. Moreover manuscripts 
of the New Testament are much more frequent than those of 
the Old Testament to which the General Prologue specifically 
belongs. Then again, the General Prologue was not necessary 
for completeness sake ; and it was heretical and therefore doubt- 
less often omitted as it seems many of the fifteenth-century 
manuscripts were written for orthodox Catholics. Finally, it is 
noteworthy that there is no manuscript evidence at all to show 
that this prologue relates to any other Biblical translation. 

Secondly, we have the fact that this Later Version corres- 
ponds with what the writer of the Prologue calls his aim of 
a “translation according to the sentence’”’.! While the Earlier 
Version corresponds to his description of a translation “accord- 
ing to the letter” and seems to be what he refers to when he 
mentions “the English Bible late translated”’. 


‘At the bigynnyng I purposide with Goddis helpe, to make 
the sentence as trewe and open in English as it is in Latyn, either 
more trewe and more open than it is in Latyn; and I preie, for 
charite and for comoun profyt of christene soulis, that if ony 
wiys man fynde ony defaute of the truthe of iranslacioun, let 
him sette in the trewe sentence and opin of holi writ, but loke 
that he examyne truli his Latyn bible, for no doute he shal fynde 
ful manye biblis in Latyn ful false, if he loke manie, nameli 
newe; and the comune Latyn biblis han more nede to be cor- 
rectid, as manie as I have seen in my lif, than hath the English 
bible late translatid; ...’” 


1 Cf. p. 57, “The Holy Bible: made from the Latin Vulgate by Fohn Wycliffe... .” 
1850, Oxford, Vol I, edited by Forshall and Madden. “‘First it is to knowe, that 
the best translating is out of Latyn into English, to translate aftir the sentence, 
and not oneli after the wordis, so that the sentence be as opin, either openere, in 
English as in Latyn, and go not fer fro the lettre; and if the lettre mai not be suid 
in translating, let the sentence, and ellis the wordis ben superflu either false.”” He 
gives many examples of this, the’guiding principle of his translation. ‘“‘Also whaune 
riutful construccion is lettid bi relacion, I resolve it openli, thus, where this ree- 
soun, Dominum formidabunt adversarij ejus, should be Englisshid thus bi the lettre, 
the Lord hise adversaries shulen drede, 1 Englishe it thus by resolucion, the adversaries of 
the Lord shulen drede him; and so of othere resons that ben like” (ibid., p. 57). 

2 Tbid., Vol. I, pp. 57-8. 
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The familiar Psalm xxii will serve well to illustrate the difi- 
erence between the two versions: 


Earlier Version 
Psalm xxii 


“The Lord gouerneth me, and 
nothing to me shal lacke; in the 
place of lesure where he me ful 
sette. Ouer watir of fulfilling he 
nurshide me; my soule he con- 
uertide. He brougte doun me 
vpon the sties of rigtwisnesse ; 
for his name. For whi and if I 
shal go in the myddel of the 
shadewe of deth; I shal not dre- 
den euelis, for thou art with me. 
Thi girde and thy staf; tho han 
confortid me. Thou hast maad 
redi in thi sighte a bord; agen 
hem that trublyn me. Thou has 
myche fatiid in oile myn hed; 
and my chalis makende ful drun- 
ken, hou rigt cler it is. And thi 
mercy shal underfolewe me; alle 
the dayis of my lif. And that I 
dwelle in the hous of the Lord; 
in to the lengthe of dayis.” 


Later Version 
Psalm xxii 


“The Lord gouerneth me, and 
no thing schal faile to me; in 
the place of pasture there he 
hath set me. He nurschide me 
on the watir of refreischyng; he 
conuertide my soule. He ledde 
me forth on the pathis of rigt- 
fulnesse; for his name. For whi 
thoug Y shal go in the myddis 
of schadewe of deeth; Y schal 
not drede yuels, for thou art with 
me. Thi gerde and thi staf; thou 
han coumfortid me. Thou hast 
maad redi a boord in my sigt; 
agens hem that troblen me. 
Thou hast maad fat myn heed 
with oyle; and my cuppe, fil- 
linge greetli, is ful cleer. And 
thi merci schal sue me; in alle 
the daies of my lijf. And that Y 
dwelle in the hows of the Lord; 
in to the lengthe of daies.””? 


Thirdly there is a close correspondence in the construction of 


the sentences of this Later Version with the method of trans- 
lating described by the author of the General Prologue. This 
Second Revised version aims at making the rendering more 
idiomatic both in respect of the vocabulary and the construction 
of the sentences. For example, the author states that he does 
not mean to translate the present participle literally but to turn 


1 Ibid., Vol. II, pp. 758-9. 
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it into a finite verb.1 Too close an imitation of the participial 
construction of the Latin had often led the earlier translators 
into difficulties, as the following example demonstrates : 


Earlier Version Later Version 
Luke xtv, 15 Luke xiv, 15 


“Whanne sum man of sit- “And whanne oon of hem 

ting at the mete had herd thes that saten togider at the mete 

thingis, he seide to hym.. .” hadde herd these thingis, he 
seide to hym.. .”” 


He also inverts the order of the Latin words where the 
English construction demands it, and states that he has taken 
especial care with words of double meaning so as to give as far 
as possible the sense of the original.* These and other details he 
explains with examples, and in all cases the examples seem to 
be taken from the Second Version which is translated accord- 
ing to his methods. Also the numerous quotations from the Old 
Testament (and occasionally from the New Testament) in the 
Prologue seem to correspond more or less with the Later ver- 
sion, and if not always taken directly from it are certainly trans- 
lated in accord with the principles used in the making of the 
Version, as the following illustrates : 


1 Tbid., Vol. I, p. 57. “‘Also a participle of a present tens, either preterit, of actif 
vois, either passif, mai be resoluid into a verbe of the same tens, and a coniunccioun 
copulatif, as thus, dicens, that is, seiynge, miu be resoluid thus, and seith, either that 
seith; and this wole, in manie placis make the sentence open, where to Englisshe 
it after the word, wolde be derk and douteful.” 

2 Ibid., Vol. IV, p. 196. 

3 Ibid., Vol. I, pp. 59-60. ‘‘But in translating of wordis equinok, that is, that 
hath manie significacions under oo lettre, mai ligtli be pereil, for Austyn seith in 
the ij book of Christene Teching, that if equinok wordis be not translatid into the 
sense, either undurstonding, of the autour, it is errour; as in that place of the 
Salme, the feet of hem ben swifte to shede out blood, the Greek word is equinok to sharp 
and swift, and he that translatide sharpe feet, erride, and a book that hath sharpe 
feet, is fals, and must be amendid; and that sentence unkynde yonge trees shulen not 
geue depe rootis, owith to be thus, plauntingis of anoutrie (i.e. adultery) shulen not geue 
depe rootis. Austyn seith this there. Therefore a translator hath greet nede to studie 
wel the sentence,’ both bifore and aftir, and look that such equinok wordis accorde 
with the sentence, and he hath need to lyne a clene lif, and be ful devout in 
preiers . . . Also this word ex signifieth sumtyme of, and sumtyme is signifieth bi, 
as Jerom seith .. .” 
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Prologue 
Isa. lxi, 10 


“He clothide me 
with clothis of helthe, 
and he compasside 
me with clothing of 
rightfulnesse, as a 
spouse maad fair 
with a coroune, and 
as a spousesse ourned 
with hire brochis.” 


Earlier Version 
Isa. Ixt, 10 


“the clothide me with 
clothing of helthe, 
and with the cloth- 
ing of rigtwisnesse he 
cumpassede me, as 
an husbonde wrshi- 
pid with a crowne, 
and as a wif enour- 
ned with hir bro- 
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Later Version 
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Isa. lxi, 10 


‘the hath clothid me 
with clothis of helthe, 
and he hath com- 
passid me with clothis 
of rigtfulnesse, as a 
spouse made feir with 
a coroun, and as a 
spousesse ourned with 
her brochis.”’? 


ches.” 


These reasons, therefore, seem to render it more than prob- 
able that the author of the General Prologue was also the editor 
of the Second Version. The author of the General Prologue is a 
Lollard, so the Second Version is also the work of Wycliffe’s 
followers. There is no evidence to show that the distinctly 
Lollard passages in the General Prologue were inserted later ; 
the evidence of the manuscripts is against such an opinion as 
there is no different version of the General Prologue. The only 
part which ever appears separately is the first chapter in the 
manuscript presented by Henry VII to the London Charter- 
house, where the scribe probably omitted the rest of the pro- 
logue because of its heretical tenets. It may be noted also that 
the thought and structure of the General Prologue is con- 
tinuous, the only digression being explained by the text itself. 

From the above evidence it is urged by Miss Deanesly that 
we can, almost with certainty, conclude to the Lollard origin of 
the two so-called Wycliffite versions of the English Bible; and it 
must be admitted that the arguments advanced certainly seem 
very strong. 

To support what we have termed this internal evidence, ex- 
ternal witnesses (many of them more or less contemporaries 
with Wyclif), also can be cited as testifying to the production of 
an English Bible by the Lollards, although they do not directly 
demonstrate whether it was the first, and the first complete, 


English Bible. 
1 Tbid., Vol. I, p. 53, and Vol. III, p. 332. 
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From external evidence. 


1°. The Council held at Oxford, 1408, under the auspices 
of Archbishop Arundel of Canterbury, decreed : 


“that no man hereafter by his own authority translate any text 
of Sacred Scripture into English or any other tongue, by way of 
a book, booklet or tract, nor read any such book, booklet or 
tract now lately composed in the time of John Wyclif aforesaid, 
or since, either in part or in whole, publicly or privately, under 
pain of the greater excommunication, until that translation be 
approved by the Ordinary of the place, or, if the case demand it, 
by a Provincial Council. He that does contrary to this shall 
likewise be punished as a favourer of heresy and error.””! 


This Ganon of the Council certainly points to the fact that 
Wycliffite Scriptures were current at the time. But Cardinal 
Gasquet? maintains that this decree does not prove that 
Wyclif was responsible for a translation of the Bible in the sense 
of a complete or fairly complete version, as “‘aliquem textum”’ 
can only mean “any passage’’. Miss Deanesly, on the other 


hand, maintains that this is contrary to historical evidence and 
that “textum” is used frequently, as here, for the substance or 
version of a particular book. Whichever view one takes, the 
Council does not seem to make it clear whether Wyclif was 
responsible for a complete Bible or not, it simply refers to a 
“Liber, Libellus aut Tractatus’’ composed in the time of John 
Wyclif; although an examination of the great fifteenth-century 
canonist Lyndwood in his commentary on this decree of the 


1 Cf. Wilkins, ‘“‘Concilia Magnae Brittaniae et Hiberniae”’. London, 1737, Vol. III, 
p. 317. I quote the decree as given by Lyndwood in his Provinciale (seu Constitutiones 
Angliae), Oxford, 1679, Lib. V, Tit. 4, p. 286, as I make use of his commentary. 
It may be useful to have the actual text on which he bases his observations. 
‘*Periculosa res est, testante Beato Hieronymo Textum Sacrae Scripturae de uno 
in aliud Idioma transferre, eo quod in ipsis translationibus non de facili idem 
sensus in omnibus retinetur prout idem Beatus Hieronymus, etsi inspiratus fuisset, 
se in hoc saepius fatetur errasse. Statuimus igitur et ordinamus, ut nemo deinceps 
Textum aliquem sacrae Scripturae auctoritate sua in linguam Anglicam vel aliam 
transferat per viam Libri vel Libelli, aut Tractatus, nec legatur aliquis hujusmodi 
Liber, libellus aut Tractatus’iam noviter tempore dicti Johannis Wickliff, sive 
citra compositus, aut in posterum componendus in parte vel in toto, publice vel 
occulte, sub poena majoris Excommunicationis, quosque per loci Dioecesanum, 
seu si re exegerit, per Concilium Provinciale ipsa translatio fuerit approbata. Qui 
vero contra hoc fecerit, ut fautor Haereseos et erroris similiter puniatur.” 

2 F. A. Gasquet, The Old English Bible. London, 1897, pp. 169-70. 
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Council certainly seems to favour Miss Deanesly. Commenting 
on “‘testante Beato Hieronymo Textum Sacrae Scripturae”’,} 
he says: 


“Textus est Liber Doctorum continens tractatum sine 
literae vel sententiae expositione. Vel Textus est ipse tractatus 
Librisine expositione literae vel sententiae, secundum Januem.’’? 


Again commenting on “‘per viam Libri’, he observes : 


“Et quod dicit, ‘per viam Libri’ intelligere potes sic, videlicet, 
ut inde conficiat Librum continentem tota Biblia. Appellatione 
namque Libri simpliciter sumpti continentur Liber completus 
et integer, et non secundum partes numerales, prout saepius 
unum volumen dividitur in plures Libros, ut patet in Bibliis.” 


But what is quite certain is that the Lollard Scriptures were in 
sufficient circulation, and being used to the detriment of the 
faith, to warrant an explicit condemnation by the Council. 

2°. The sameArchbishop Arundel who convened the Council 
of Oxford wrote to Pope John XXIII in 1412 say ng that 


“He (Wyclif) even tried by every means in his power to 
undermine the very faith and teaching of Holy Church, filling 
up the measure of his malice by devising the expedient of a new 
translation of the Scriptures in the mother tongue (novae ad 
suae malitiae complementum Scripturarum in linguam mater- 
nam translationis practica adinventa).”% 


Cardinal Gasquet, in view of his interpretation of ‘“‘aliquem 
textum”’ in the decree of the Gouncil of Oxford, thinks that by 
“new translation” Archbishop Arundel means only passages of 
Scripture in the vernacular. But there is nothing here to indicate 
that by a “new translation”? Archbishop Arundel does not mean 
a complete translation of the Bible, and his statement (taken in 
conjunction with the decree of the Council and Lyndwood’s 
commentary thereon) only seems to illustrate further the weak- 
ness of Cardinal Gasquet’s interpretation of the Council of 

1 Cf. Supra, the decree as given by Lyndwood in his Provinciale. 


2 Lyndwood, Provinciale, 1679, Oxford, p. 286. 
2 Cf. Wilkins, Concilia Magnae Brittaniae et Hiberniae, Vol. U1, p. 350. 
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Oxford. Cardinal Gasquet! then proceeds to point out that 
Archbishop Arundel, in the above letter, indicates that he knew 
of some recognized translation which Wyclifin order “‘to under- 
mine the very faith and teaching of Holy Church” tried to 
supersede by his own rendering—by suiting his translations to 
his heresies. We do not now, says the Cardinal, possess Wyclif’s 
versions ; what we do possess are known as the Wycliffite Scrip- 
tures, but they are orthodox and were evidently approved and 
recognized translations which are implicitly referred to here by 
Archbishop Arundel speaking of Wyclif’s rendering as a “new 
translation”. This serves as a pointer to Cardinal Gasquet’s 
theory that Wyclif’s translations were heretical, that the 
Wycliffite Bible as presented by Forshall and Madden is not 
heretical, and that therefore it is not a Wycliffite but an ortho- 
dox translation made by loyal Catholics, the Lollard Scriptures 
all having been lost. This theory of the Cardinal will later be 
considered in detail. 


3°. Writing in 1411 John Huss said: 


“It is said by the English that he (Wyclif) himself trans- 
lated the whole Bible from Latin into English.’ 


This is held to be a substantially correct statement in so far 
that, although the greater part of the work was not done by 
Wyclif himself, yet he was the instigator of the translation, and 
it was thus known as “‘Wycliffe’s Bible’. The evidence of Huss 
has added importance (although of course he was a prejudiced 
party) from the fact that intercourse between England and 
Bohemia was close at this time. A few years previously Anne of 
Bohemia, wife of Richard II, was Queen of England. Oldcastle, 
a prominent English Lollard, corresponded with Huss himself; 
and the Wycliffite Peter Payne became instructor of Jerome of 
Prague. In fact there are more Wycliffite treatises existing in 
manuscript in Prague and Vienna than in England today. 

4°. Further confirmation is given us by the continuator of 
Knighton’s Chronicle, a contemporary of Wyclif, to whom we 

1F. A. Gasquet, The Old English Bible. London, 1897, p. 168. 


2 Cf. “Historia et Monumenta’”’, ed. 1715, Vol. I, p. 136. Hus in his “Replica 
contra Fo. Stokes’’. 
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owe Book V of the Chronicle, and an account of Wyclif after he 
had been condemned; he says: 


‘*‘Hic magister Johannes Wyclif Evangelium quod Christus 
contulit clericis et ecclesiae doctoribus, ut ipsi laicis et infirm- 
ioribus personis, secundum temporis exigentiam et personarum 
indigentiam, cum mentis eorum esurie, dulciter ministrarent, 
transtulit de Latino in Anglicam linguam non angelicam. . . .””? 


But Dr. Gairdner thinks that “Gospel” cannot here be under- 
stood to be more than the Four Gospels, while Cardinal 
Gasquet deduces from further passages in the Chronicle that 
“Evangelium” is here used in its broader signification of the 
Christian teaching in general. 

5°. A passage written by St. Thomas More gives further 
evidence as to the existence of a Wycliffite version. Speaking of 


Richard Hun he mentions that when he was condemned as an 
heretic 


“There lay his English Bible open. . . . I remember well 
. .. there were in the prologe of that Bible such words touching 
the Blessed Sacrament as good Christian men did much abhor 
to hear, and which gave the readers undoubted occasion to think 
that book was written after Wickliffe’s copye, and by hym 
translated into oure tongue. . . .”? 


It seems that the Bible in question was a copy of a translation 
attributed to Wyclif. 


6°. John Foxe gives us the following interesting passage : 


‘Also it is known to many men, that into a Parliament 
in the time of Richard II, there was put a Bible, by the assent 
of the archbishops, and of the clergy, to annul the Bible at that 
time translated into English with other English books of the 
exposition of the Gospel, which when it was heard and seen by 
the lords and the commons, John, duke of Lancaster, answered 
thereto right sharply, saying this sentence, ‘We will not be the 


1“Chronici Henrici Knighton”, ed. J. R. Lumby, D.D. (Rolls Series, II, p. 152). 
2 Sir Thomas More, The Dialogue Concerning Tyndale, ch. xv, 3rd bk. Cf. modern 
version, Eyre & Spottiswode, 1927, pp. 241-2. 
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refuse of all other nations: for since they have God’s law, which 
is the law of our belief, in their own language, we will have ours 


in English, whosoever say nay!’ And this he affirmed with a 
great oath.”*? 


Cardinal Gasquet? says that this strange old contemporary 
tract printed by Foxe seems to point to the conclusion that the 
archbishops and clergy of England at one time actually pro- 
posed that Parliament should sanction an approved vernacular 
version ; although Foxe and others have spoken of this as a Bill 
introduced by Archbishop Arundel to put down the newly 
translated English Bible : 


‘but the tract clearly says it was a ‘Bible’ proposed by the 
clergy to take the place of some unauthorised version, and the 
whole argument of the writer of the tract requires that this 
should be his meaning.” 


If this is so it seems to be a further indication that an un- 
authorized version (viz. the Wycliffite one) was current at the 
time, and that it was a complete Bible. The fact that Arch- 
bishop Arundel and the clergy proposed a new Bible to take its 
place, a proposal which, be it noted, was rejected, shows that 
there was as yet no approved version made by Catholics. The 
project seems to have been opposed by John of Gaunt, and 
apparently discarded, as we hear nothing further of it. 
7°. It is noteworthy that none of Wyclif’s contemporaries 
who mention English Bible translations know of the existence of 
any others save his. If there were any it seems hardly possible 
that those who were seeking for precedents to justify the use of 
English translations should have been completely ignorant of 
their existence, and appealed to the fact of foreign vernacular 
1 John Foxe, Acts and Monuments, edited London, 1837, by Rev. S. R. Cattley, 
M.A., Vol. IV, p. 674. This passage is taken by Foxe from Purvey’s English 
version of his treatise founded on the debate about Biblical translations at Oxford 
in 1403-5, between the Lollard Peter Payne and the Dominican Thomas Palmer. 
Miss Deanesly notes conclusively that Foxe’s rendering ‘‘Bible”’ is here a mistake for 
*‘bille”’ (cf. The Lollard Bible, pp. 282, 437, 444, n. 7). This does not radically alter 
the use of the passage I make in this context, viz., as indicating that an unauthor- 
ized translation of the Bible was in circulation at the time; a bill was apparently 
introduced to suppress it which knew of no translation by the orthodox. 


2F. A. Gasquet, The Old English Bible. London, 1897, p. 150. 
3 Tbid., p. 150. 
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versions as a precedent for having a translation in English. 
Indeed Wyclif’s own arguments go far to show that a complete 
English Bible did not then exist ; he says: 


“the worthy realm of France, notwithstanding all lettings, 
hath translated the Bible and the Gospels, with other true sen- 
tences of doctors, out of Latin into French. Why shoulden not 
English men do so? As lords of England have the Bible in French, 
so it were not against reason that they hadden the same sentence 
in English. .. . And heretofore friars have taught in England the 
Paternoster in English tongue . . . sithen the Paternoster is part 
of Matthew’s Gospel, as clerks knowen, why may not all be 
turned to English truly, as is this part?’’? 


Admittedly this passage is from an English work of doubtful 
Wycliffite origin, yet it is valuable as contemporary evidence on 
the matter. There is, then, an absence of contemporary refer- 
ences to any other version beside the Wycliffite one, and this at 
a time when so much was being written on the lawfulness of 
Biblical translations. 

To sum up what has been said so far, it may be stated that 
according to Miss Deanesly and her school, the Wycliffite 
origin of the two versions printed by Forshall and Madden, and 
presented to the public as the Wycliffite Bible, is established by 
their intimate connexion with the Lollard General Prologue. 
External contemporary evidence also recognizes a Wycliffite 
version of the Scriptures, and the balance is in favour of its 
being a complete Bible, while there seems to be no knowledge of 
a complete translation by orthodox Catholics at this period—a 
time, moreover, when the matter of biblical translations was the 
subject of much discussion and controversy. There were partial 
translations of the Scriptures into English, it is true, made at 
about the same time by orthodox scholars; and, as Miss 
Deanesly observes, the last quarter of the fourteenth century 
would almost certainly have seen the production of some 
biblical translations in England, even if Wyclif had not turned 
the attention of his followers in that direction. To the Lollards, 
however, from what has been said so far, seems to belong the 


1 Matthew’s English Works of Wyclif, pp. 429, 430. 
Vol, xxvii M 
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honour (if it may be called such—there is still an excellent case 
against the ‘‘open-Bible’’) of making the first complete transla- 
tion of the Bible into English. But against the above prima facie 
strong position further evidence must be considered in Part II. 


j. F.H. TREGEAR 





THE HAIL MARY AS LITURGICAL PRAYER! 


HE use of the Our Father as a liturgical prayer is first testi- 

fied to by St. Cyril of Jerusalem towards the end of the 
fourth century. Some thirty years later St. Augustine still 
refers to some parts of the Church where the Our Father was 
not used in the liturgy of the Mass. In Rome, for example, this 
was perhaps not the case until the time of St. Gregory the Great, 
of whom we know for certain that he assigned the Pater to 
its present place in the liturgy of the Mass, namely before the 
breaking of the bread, as in the Greek liturgies, in contrast to 
the ancient Western Liturgies. 

The introduction to the Pater also seems to be of Eastern 
origin. Both the traditional name of the Pater(Oratio Dominica) 
and this introduction strongly emphasize the unique position 
held by this prayer, being of “Divine institution’. 

It has been said that the Pater is of special significance for 
the liturgy of the Mass, as it is an ideal Communion-prayer on 
account of the petition “Our daily bread give us today”. This 
would mean that this petition has in the first instance a super- 
natural meaning, relating to the Holy Eucharist. This interpre- 
tation? of the fourth petition of the Pater seems to underly the 
translation which St. Jerome offered for the Greek word stand- 

1 For literature on the history of the Ave see articles “Hail Mary” by Thurston 
in Catholic Encyclopaedia, vii, 110, and “Angélique Salutation”, by Berliére, in 
Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique, i, 1273. The article “Salutation Angélique” in 
Dict. d’ Archéologie Chrétienne et de Liturgie has not yet appeared, but see the first 


part of article ‘‘Angélus”, ibid., i, 2, 2068. 
2 See my article “Our Daily Bread” in Theological Studies, iv (1943), 445 ff. 


weber satis 


Sein nintetieten Sei? 
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ing, in both St. Matthew’s and St. Luke’s text, for the word 
“daily”. While the ancient Latin translation rendered this 
word in both instances by the word “‘quotidianum”’, St. Jerome 
proposed, at least for St. Matthew’s version, to render it by 
“supersubstantialem’’. Accordingly also the Douay Bible has in 
St. Matthew’s version of the Pater “supersubstantial”’ and in 
St. Luke’s version “daily bread”. Many mediaeval authors 
tried to reconcile these two translations. St. Bonaventure co- 
ordinated them when in the Prayer Transfige, now inserted in 
the Thanksgiving after Mass in the Roman Missal, he begs: 
“Grant that my soul may hunger after the bread of angels, our 
supersubstantial and daily bread.” 

Reciting the Our Father in vernacular devotions, the faith- 
ful, however, seem to remember the fact that the fourth petition 
had originally exclusively a natural meaning. (The Eucharistic 
meaning was attributed to it against certain heretics who 
attacked the Church’s teaching on daily Communion.) In the 
public recitation of the Our Father a break is made between 
the third and the fourth petition. The significance of this break 
has become somewhat obscured in English, where the words 
“‘sicut in coelo et in terra’ are rendered by “‘on earth as... in 
heaven’’, the position of the words “heaven” and “‘earth”’ thus 
being reverted. However, by making a break after the third 
petition and by joining the prayer-leader in the recitation of 
the last three petitions of the Our Father, the faithful seem to 
recognize, as the Latin (and Greek) text suggests, that the first 
three petitions of the Lord’s Prayer are concerned with things 
Divine (‘‘heaven’’, ““Thy’’) and the last three petitions with 
things human (“earth’’, “‘our’’). 

A similar break exists in the Hail Mary. While the close 
connexion between the Pater and the Ave is now a charac- 
teristic of Gatholic devotional life, the general use of the Ave 
in its present-day form is not much older than four or five 
hundred years. The salutation offered by St. Gabriel was litur- 
gically used already in third-century Syria, and its combina- 
tion with the salutation by St. Elizabeth has been traced in the 
ancient liturgy of St. James. In the ninth century this com- 
bination appears in the Roman liturgy as an Offertory for a 


' Mass in honour of the Blessed Virgin, first the Mass for the 
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versicles. 


in 1227 in Treves and in 1237 in Coventry. 


Review, xxxix (1944), 325 ff. 





4th Sunday of Lent, afterwards the Common of the Blessed 
Virgin. This combination seems to have been spread through 
the Little Office of the Blessed Virgin, the recitation of which 
the Cistercians and Dominicans propagated even among lay- 
men. In the Little Office the words of the Archangel and of 
St. Elizabeth occur in various combinations in responsories and 


Through vernacular versions of the Little Office, from 
which the Primers! originated, this text attained general popu- 
larity. As early as 1198 a Synod of Paris enjoined that, apart 
from the Pater and the Creed, also the Ave should be known 
by heart by every Christian. The same prescription was made 


Towards the end of the thirteenth century the Rationale 
divinorum officiorum by Durandus of Mende described it as a 
“‘laudabilis consuetudo”’ to recite the Pater and Ave in a low 
voice before and after the hours of the Divine Office. The 
Breviary of Pius V made this custom a general rule. In modern 
times, Dom Grospellier, the learned French liturgist, advocated 
the suppression of the Pater, Ave and Creed at the beginning 
of the several Offices, and to recite them only after Compline. 
This suggestion, however, has not been adopted in the recent 
reform of the Breviary. Dom Grospellier gave as the reason for 
his suggestion that “‘these were very recent additions’. 

In the Mass it was not until the universal prescription of the 
Prayers after Mass (which seem to become gradually a part of 
the Ordinary just as the last Gospel has) that the Hail Mary 
in its present-day form attained to a definite status. The widely 
spread custom of reciting the Rosary during Mass is discouraged 
by the modern liturgical Movement, but strongly defended by 
Orders and Congregations devoted to popular missions such 
as the Redemptorists. It all depends on the definition of the 
term “‘liturgy”’ whether the prayers after Mass are regarded as 
liturgical or not. Accepting the definition of the liturgy as “‘the 
order of public worship prescribed by the Church’, they cer- 
tainly are liturgical. However, there are narrower definitions of 
the term “liturgy” according to which the Prayers after Mass, 


4 See my article “‘Primer-versions of liturgical prayers” in Modern Language 
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and still more so the recitation of the Rosary in Devotions, are 
“extra-liturgical functions’, that is, acts of public worship 
ordered by the Church, though not found in the official liturgi- 
cal text-books. These pious “‘practices’’, however, are described 
in the Raccolta, the Church’s official collection of indulgenced 
prayers. None of these indulgences is confined to the perfor- 
mance of those practices or devotions by a community. Still, 
speaking in the words of the Secret-prayer of the 5th Sunday 
after Pentecost, indulgenced prayers have per se a certain bear- 
ing on the community, as “‘what each has offered to the honour 
of God, avails to the salvation of all’’. 

Up to the fourteenth century the Hail Mary concluded 
with the words “‘the fruit of thy womb’. An English prayer- 
book of 1336 is our first source for the addition of the word 
‘Jesus. Amen’’. In later years it was more usual to add “Jesus 
Christ. Amen’, but the Breviary of Pope Pius V prescribed 
that only the word “Jesus” should be added. A German trea- 
tise of 14.74, entitled ‘““The Comfort of the Soul”, subdivides 
the Ave into four parts, and says that the first part was com- 
posed by the Angel Gabriel, the second by St. Elizabeth, the 
third, consisting only of the Holy Name, by the popes, and the 
last, that is, the word ““Amen’’, by the Church. 

The Cistercians seem to have been instrumental in propa- 
gating the second section of the Ave, known as the “Holy 
Mary’’. The invocation “Sancta Maria, ora pro nobis’’ occurs 
in a thirteenth-century Cistercian Breviary in connexion with 
the Hail Mary, while the words “nunc et in hora mortis nos- 
trae’ were added in a Cistercian Breviary of 1350, from which 
they spread to Rome; they are found in the Collect of the 
Votive Mass of the Seven Dolours of the B.V.M. in the Roman 
Missal.? In the late fifteenth century Petrus Nigri, a Dominican 
hebraist, refers to the words “‘Holy Mary, pray for us sinners, 
now and in the hour of our death” as a popular devotional 
formula. 

Right up to modern times there was still some variety in 


1 The indulgence of five years for the recitation of five decades of the Rosary 
is doubled when this recitation is performed in company with others whether in 
public or in private. 

2 The feast of the Seven Dolours originated in the fifteenth century in Western 
Germany ; it was universally prescribed in 1727. 
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the wording of the Hail Mary. Thurston relates that “‘within 
living memory Irish peasants were aware of the fact that the 
Ave consisted of two parts, the Hail Mary and the Holy Mary, _ 
and when requested in Confession to say some Aves as a pen- 
ance they sometimes asked had they to say the Holy Marys 
as well”. In many countries it was customary to say “Our Lord 
is with thee’. The addition ‘‘Mother of God” was made in the 
sixteenth century and was omitted in Germany right up to the 
nineteenth century. I may add that I still heard in the Rhine- 
land the word “‘poor” inserted before the word “‘sinners’”’. 

In the public recitation of the Hail Mary the difference 
between the first and the second section is still marked by a 
break ; the first part is usually assigned to the priest or prayer- 
leader, the second part to the congregation. The custom of 
reversing this order for the second and fourth decade of the 
Rosary seems to be due to a modern desire to avoid mechanical 
routine. 

In some parts of the Continent, especially in Germany, in 
contrast to the Roman custom adopted in the English-speaking 
world, the mystery for each decade of the Rosary is not an- 
nounced just once at the beginning of the decade, but in each 
Ave through the insertion of a relative clause after the Holy 
Name. This custom seems to have originated from the practice 
of saying the Ave at the beginning of a sermon, a practice first 
described in the thirteenth century by Berthold of Ratisbon, 
and to this day prescribed by the Caeremoniale Episcoporum (I, c. 
22, n. 3). Amadeus of Lausanne records an early example of a 
relative clause added for this occasion to the end of the Hail 
Mary: “‘qui est super omnia benedictus in saecula saeculorum. 
Amen” (Patrol. Lat. 198, 1319). The relative clauses may have 
varied in accordance with the subject of the subsequent sermon. 

Of the relative clauses by which in the German way of 
reciting the Rosary the various mysteries are announced, those 
relating to the Joyful Mysteries all begin with the words ‘““‘Whom 
thou O Virgin” (hast conceived by the Holy Ghost, hast car- 
ried to Elizabeth, hast borne, hast offered up and found in the 
Temple). The relative clauses for the Sorrowful Mysteries all 
begin with the words “‘Who for us” (hath sweated blood, hath 
been scourged and crowned with a crown of thorns, hath 
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carried the cross and hath been crucified). With regard to the 
Joyful Mysteries we adopt a contemplative attitude, while 
with regard to the Sorrowful Mysteries we rather reflect upon 
the bearing of the Passion of Christ upon ourselves. In the five 
Glorious Mysteries (Who hath risen from the dead, hath ascen- 
ded into heaven, hath sent us the Holy Ghost, hath received 
and crowned thee in heaven), the contemplation of the glory of 
Christ and His Blessed Mother is combined with a meditation 
upon our glory under the guidance of the Holy Ghost. 

It is characteristic that the Reformers objected to the Ave 
not so much on the grounds that it was a prayer addressed to 
the Blessed Virgin but that it contained no proper petition. 
The absence of contemplative prayer is indeed the most charac- 
teristic feature of Protestant devotional life. Those relative 
clauses strongly emphasize the objective and contemplative 
character of the repetition of the Ave in the Rosary. As St. 
Augustine already said, Ghristians repeat prayers not “‘as some 
think, in multiloqguio, but in order to remain longer in the 
attitude of prayer’’. It is also characteristic that in the Hail 
Mary and in the Rosary a subjective note comes in only when 
the sombre sides of life are meditated upon, our death and 
the suffering and death of Christ. 

These relative clauses, in the German or Continental way 
of reciting the Rosary, are naturally said by the prayer-leader. 
To the Latin and Celtic! races this way of saying the Rosary 
may appear as expressive of a certain rationalist thoroughness. 
Psychologically speaking, the difference in the mental attitudes 
brought about by the two different methods of saying the 
Rosary is quite marked, an aspect scarcely considered by such 
experts as Heiler. The German way is a safeguard against rou- 
tine? and, in particular, against ‘‘overlapping”. The Roman 
way places greater trust in the capacity of the individual soul 
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1 The prominent part played by the Hail Mary in the penitential exercises 
observed in St. Patrick’s Purgatory, Lough Derg (Co. Donegal), is most charac- 
teristic. During the 48 hours of his sojourn the pilgrim recites at least 1500 Hail 
Marys and roughly half as many Paters. One part of the “stations” consists in the 
recitation of six decades of the Rosary, without any particular mysteries to be 
meditated upon. 

2 Watching people saying the Rosary in the Roman way, one can often notice 
that from time to time they have to count the decades they have “done” to make 
sure upon which mystery they are to meditate. 
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to stay in a truly contemplative attitude even without the con- 
stant reminder of what should be the subject of its contempla- 
tion. Or, we may say, it trusts that deficiencies in the prayer 
of the individual will be compensated through the general 
intention of the Church. Needless to say, the German way of 
saying the Rosary (in either Latin or the vernacular) takes 
longer. 

The community-character of the second part of the Pater 
is most clearly recognized in its Teutonic versions where it 
starts with the word “Our” (versions in other languages start 
the second part with the words ‘“‘bread”’ or “give’’). Similarly, 
the community-character of the Ave is emphasized by the words 
“us sinners” and “‘our death’’. In both prayers it is most appro- 
priate that the congregation should join the prayer-leader in 
the recitation of this second part. 

The first part of the Ave consists of words addressed to, and 
originally used by, an individual ; it is therefore usually recited, 
even in public, by an individual. Like the first part of the 
Pater, the first part of the Ave speaks of Divine things, while 
the second parts of both prayers speak of human life, “bread’’, 
“guilt’’, “temptation”, “sin”? and “‘death’. There is also a 
parallelism between the petitions “forgive us” (in the Pater) 
and “‘pray for us” (in the Ave) and between the beginning of 
the “Our Father’ and the words “Our Lord’, originally used 
in the Hail Mary. 

In recent years it has been frequently said that the term 
“liturgy” should be confined to acts of worship performed by 
the community, and that in general our devotional life should 
become less individualist. Prayers expressive of individual or 
“subjective”? devotion, it is said, are good and wholesome in 
themselves, but strictly speaking have no liturgical status. They 
can be tolerated when, as the prayers at Offering and at Holy 
Communion in Mass, they are said by the priest as represen- 
tative of the congregation: 


*‘Accept these gifts which I offer to Thee for my sins... and 
for all here present as also for all faithful Christians’, 


“Regard not my sins but the faith of Thy Church”’. 
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However, there are prayers in the Ordinary of the Mass which 
by both their origin and wording are strictly subjective: 


“Deliver me from all my iniquities”’, 


“Let not the partaking of Thy Body which I presume to 
receive turn to my judgment but to my safeguard”. 


While in the history of the liturgy, especially in the combination 
between the ancient Roman with the mediaeval Gallican 
liturgy and its descendants, the ancient objective forms of devo- 
tion were amalgamated with more subjective ones, the present- 
day liturgy shows us a grand combination between individual 
prayers (‘I’) and community-prayers (‘‘We’’). In the liturgy 
of the Mass and in the Holy Office there is a constant change 
from individual devotion to community devotion. 

Even more than the Pater, the Ave reflects this combination 
between individual devotion and community devotion, which 
is truly liturgical, that is, expressive of the very spirit of the 
Church. Both of these prayers are to this day far more often 
used in private devotions than in the liturgy. In fact, in the 
strictest sense of the term, they are “liturgical” only in the 
second instance. In recent discussions on the liturgical move- 
ment the terms “individual devotion” and “community 
devotion” have frequently been confused with the terms 
“subjective devotions” and “‘objective devotions”. The study 
of the Ave, its history and structure, may bring some light into 
these discussions. While being a more individual form of devo- 
tion, the Hail Mary is an objective act of veneration. The Holy 
Mary, on the other hand, is a community devotion and yet 
rather subjective. The transition is made through the invoca- 
tion “Holy Mary, Mother of God’’, when, in the words of some 
of the Prefaces of the Roman Missal, “we join our voices with 
those of the Angels and Saints in lowly praise’. 

The popular custom of assigning in the public recitation 
of the Hail Mary the first part to a distinguished individual, 
the second part to the congregation, is therefore of great in- 
terest to the liturgist. While the Pater holds a unique position 
by being of “Divine institution”, the Ave is unique in so far 
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as it has been derived from the two principal sources of the 
liturgy. A survey of the texts found in our present-day liturgical 
text-books shows that roughly one half of them have been taken 
from Holy Writ while the other half have been specially com- 
posed for liturgical purposes. The characteristic of these latter 
texts'is, on the whole, that their authors are unknown. Many of 
them, we know, have grown gradually in the course of many 
centuries. 

The Ave originated from a bold combination of two biblical 
texts to which were added, in three or four stages, words which 
we may consider as specially composed (or adapted) for this 
use. These words are not only most appropriate as expressing 
the meditation of the faithful on the bearing of the Biblical texts 
upon themselves, but also add to the words of the Angel of the 
Annunciation and of the Blessed Virgin’s cousin, a summary 
of the teaching of the Church on the glorious fulfilment of 
those prophecies. These words are at the same time expressive 
of the spirit of the late Middle Ages, their subjective devotion, 
their meditation upon death, perhaps the most important con- 
tributions which that period (so much despised by modern 
liturgists) has made to the prayer-life of the Church. 

The history of the Ave extends over more than fifteen cen- 
turies. It originates from words which were spoken in Palestine 
shortly before the birth of Christ and written down by a Greek- 
speaking Syrian. The combination of the words of SS. Gabriel 
and Elizabeth was first made in Egypt; in a Latin translation 
(made perhaps in North Africa) it entered into the Roman 
liturgy. France, England, Italy and Germany seem to have 
contributed to the composition of the second part of the Ave, 
to its combination with the Biblical texts, and to the spreading 
of this prayer amongst the Christian people. In all world litera- 
ture there is no text consisting of just thirty words which had a 
more interesting history, which, especially through the Rosary, 
exercised greater influence on ecclesiastical and secular his- 
tory, and which offered more inspiration to all branches of 
art. 

Joun HENNIG 


1 At this point the parallelism between the history of the Ave and that of the 
Agnus Dei is striking. Of the Ave as a whole the Catechism of Trent says that it 
was composed by the Church. 
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SEMINARY PROFESSORS 
By OnE or THEM 


OME envy them. Some pity them. Priests in parishes some- 
G times want to be in seminaries. Professors in seminaries 
often wish to be doing parish work. One is tempted to apply 
to seminaries the figure of the birdcage which Montaigne, fol- 
lowed by St. Francis of Sales, used to apply to marriage—those 
within trying to get out, and those without trying to get in! 
Perhaps the commonest view of the matter is that seminary life 
is good enough for a few years, but only as a stepping stone to 
parish life, which is the real thing, the work for which we are 
ordained. 

Let us think it over. First it is a life of study, and of hard 
study. To do the work properly, one has to keep up to date. 
Old authors, old opinions become antiquated. There are new 
discoveries, new problems, new decisions of the Holy See, new 
instructions from the Roman Congregations. ““Of making many 
books there is no end’’, and the conscientious professor must be 
au courant with the latest literature. He cannot rest on past 
knowledge any more than upon an out-of-date library. Thus 
his work is never done and may become more and more tir- 
ing as the years pass by. There are some, of course, who are 
never wearied of a vigorous intellectual life, but for many 
“much study is an affliction of the flesh”. The oddity of life- 
long students has given occasion of fun to Shakespeare, Scott, 
and many other writers, while sometimes it is more than oddity. 
Festus cried out to St. Paul: “Thou art beside thyself: much 
learning doth make thee mad.” 

Yet through continued study one can be of use not merely 
to one’s students, but to a wider circle. There are many dis- 
tractions in parish life to hinder sustained intellectual work in 
any one department of study, and writers and reliable au- 
thorities are naturally looked for in our seminaries. There are, 
as St. Paul says, diversities of ministries in the Church. Some 
are apostles, some are “‘helps and governments’, but some must 
be doctors. They may be beasts of burden, but the Lord hath 
need of them (cf. Matt. xxi, 3). 
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This brings us to our next consideration. Seminary work is 
monotonous and little varied, whereas parish work has so many 
and manifold activities. There is some truth in this, though 
every path in life is liable to lose its freshness and become dull, 
even parish work itself. If sameness is a characteristic of most 
lives, it is something to be faced and made the best of. At 
least it is a cross, if so be, that must be shouldered for the love 
of Our Lord. 

Is it true, now, that parish work is what we were ordained 
for? It may be what we hoped for and wished to offer ourselves 
for, but there is something more fundamental. We offered our- 
selves to do the will of God under obedience to our bishop. 
That obedience leads some to financial work in a diocesan 
office, to clerical work in the chancery, to the task of school 
inspection or to some other specialized task which cannot be 
called parochial work. It leads some to the seminary. 

Similarly men offer themselves for the foreign missions and 
sometimes they are put to do office work at headquarters, or 
teaching work in a missionary college, and never set foot in a 
foreign mission at all. Man proposes. God disposes. Nothing is 
worth doing unless it be God’s will. The task God wants from 
us may be in the seminary. 

Yet even seminary professors can usually get some experi- 
ence‘in parish work. Holidays are long and professors can some- 
times take supply work then, or even exceptionally at week- 
ends in term time. 

Now if God’s will, i.e. the call of obedience, leads us to a 
seminary, there is much for which we must thank Him. First 
comes special help to our own sanctification. True it is that 
wherever we are, we are called to be saints. Parochial life has 
its special helps. In hearing confessions, in preparing sinners 
for death, in preaching the word of God, in catechizing chil- 
dren, the parish priest finds precious opportunities and a con- 
stant stimulus for his own sanctification. But in parish life there 
are many activities that are not directly spiritual, many tem- 
poral worries and anxieties, many distractions from “the one 
thing necessary”’. 

To those who use them well, the regularity and order of 
seminary life, the constant reminders of spiritual duties, the 
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need of giving good example and in turn the edification arising 
from the good conduct of others are tremendous helps. Wherever 
he may be a priest may grow negligent and lower his high ideals, 
but he has no excuse for doing so in a seminary. 

And what a privilege is seminary work ! How high a vocation 
to be called to help in preparing young men for the sublime 
dignity of the priesthood! On the feast of St. Joseph Calasanc- 
tius we read the words of St. John Chrysostom: “‘What nobler 
office than to direct the minds and train the character of young 
men! Far more skilful and admirable than any painter, sculptor 
or other artist is he who knows how to mould the minds of 
youth.” The saint speaks of Christian education in general, 
how much more eloquently he would have spoken of the 
training of priests! A priest has to be formed after the highest 
model—he is alter Christus—and how great the privilege, and 
heavy the responsibility of those whose duty it is to help in his 
training ! 

Seminary work is especially a work of faith. We sow the 
seed, but do not reap the harvest. If we are not saving souls 
immediately, we are training those who will save them here- 
after. The whole future of the Church depends, under God, 
upon the work done in our colleges. Some credit for the rich 
harvest of souls gathered in by the zealous parish priest will go 
to the lowly, hidden, seminary professor who has helped to 
prepare him for his work. 

Our Lord’s own special work was the work of preparation 
of the apostles. He spent His time with them, instructing them 
in the mysteries of the Kingdom of God, raising their ideals, 
correcting their faults and kindling their zeal that they might 
be worthy priests and pastors. ‘“‘I will make you fishers of men”’. 
He sent them out to preach in His name, and was content that 
they should administer the sacraments rather than He Himself. 
“Jesus Himself did not baptize, but His disciples”. Ever had He 
in mind the future, when He would not be at their side to 
support them, and he aimed at strengthening them for those 
days when His visible presence should be withdrawn. 

The seminary professor shares in this divine work of training 
apostles, and what more can he ask? It is not showy work; it does 
not bring him into the limelight nor into the columns of the 
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Catholic weekly papers. It has its difficulties; it has its con- 
solations, as has every kind of priestly work. It does not bring 
much promotion, as a rule; it is not particularly exciting. 

But these things are quite unimportant. What is important 
is that God deigns to choose us for a work particularly His own 
—the preparation of His priests. How long it lasts will be 
decided by authority. If the bishop wants us for other work, 
well and good. If he thinks that for the good of the diocese we 
should remain where we are, again well and good. Individual 
tastes and preferences must be subordinated to the common 
good, the edification of the Body of Christ. If seminary work is 
to be our life’s work, we cannot have anything better. 

We may finish with other words of St. John Chrysostom, 
taken from the same context as those quoted above. “Let us 
also then imitate Our Lord, and on behalf of our brethren 
refuse no labours, even though they seem lowly and incon- 
spicuous. If our help is needed . . . though our task be difficult 
and laborious, let the salvation of our brethren make it accep- 
table and light in our eyes, for God loved and cared so tenderly 
for the souls of men that He spared not even His own Son.” 


‘“SENEX”’ 


THE NEW PSALTER: 
SOME NOTES AND QUERIES 


S students know only too well, it is still very difficult to 
Poin in this country books published abroad. Accord- 


ingly, as I am the fortunate possessor of a copy of the reprint 
of the Liber Psalmorum (the new translation issued by the Biblical 
Institute in Rome), and also of the Psalterium Breviarii Romani 

. secundum novam interpretationem published by the firm of 
Desclée, I propose in this article to indicate some notes and 
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queries which may be of interest to those who are hoping to 
acquire these books later on.} 

In view of its importance, it is not surprising that a second 
edition of the Liber Psalmorum should already be necessary, one 
year after the publication of the first edition. But it is somewhat 
unexpected to find that it has been necessary to make some few 
modifications in the text published last year. The Editors 
explain that these few modifications consist in the corrections of 
textual errors, and also of the substitution of some words for 
others ‘“‘quae minus concinne dici videbantur’’, and further, 
some alterations made because the words chosen in the first 
edition “‘parum apta censentur” in view of the recitation 
of the psalms in the Office. These alterations, we are told, 
have already been introduced into the Psalterium Breviarit 
Romani recently published with the approval of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites. Hence those who possess the first edition 
of the Liber Psalmorum and who wish to use it for the Office 
should be prepared to make the necessary alterations in their 
own copies. Incidentally, with the second edition there is a 
four-page leaflet with the title Psalmorum secundum Breviarium 
Romanum Ordo et Antiphonae, so that this Liber Psalmorum can itself 
be used for the Office instead of the special Psalterium recently 
issued. 

The Preface to this Second Edition of the Liber Psalmorum 
also prepares us for further alterations in the future, if such are 
needed, and these will provide the basis for the final text, “cum 
quando nova haec Psalmorum interpretatio omnium usui 
praescribenda videbitur’’. We gather from this that, though the 
use of the new Psalter is at present optional, we must expect it 
to be made obligatory at some time in the future. 

This raises some interesting questions. An examination of 
the new Psaltertum Breviarit Romani shows that while the psalms 
are of course given according to the new version, the antiphons 
remain those of previous editions of the Breviary. In the weekly 
distribution of the psalms these antiphons go back only to the 
Psalter issued by Pius X. They were based upon the text of the 
psalms as it then existed. So we now have antiphons based upon 


1I understand that copies of the Liber Psalmorum can now be obtained in 
London, through the house of Duckett. An edition of the Psalterium is premised 
by Burns and Oates in the course of a month or two, 
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an old text, prefixed to a new text of the psalms themselves. 
This is somewhat confusing. Possibly the final edition envisaged 
by the Roman authorities will contain a revision also of the 
antiphons, to make these correspond to the text of the new 
Psalter. Presumably it has not been possible to make the 
alterations simultaneously, owing to the difficulties of the 
musical settings already in use. 

Those who purchase the new Psalterium, but not the new 
Liber Psalmorum, will doubtless be puzzled, as I was at first, by 
the presence of dashes at the end of certain verses of the Office 
psalms. The Psalterium itself contains no explanation of these. 
But reference to the Liber Psalmorum shows that these dashes 
indicate the end of the various sections of each psalm, as 
arranged by the Biblical Commission. These divisions are 
based mainly upon the sense. There is no attempt here 
to make divisions which are altogether metrical, and this is 
doubtless because the Commission thinks the theory of Hebrew 
metrical compositions too uncertain at the present moment. 

In the case of a long psalm, divided up into several portions 
for the purposes of the Divine Office, each portion will be found 
to end normally in accordance with the arrangement of the 
psalm in the Psalter itself. But it has not been found possible 
to keep this arrangement throughout. For instance, it is not 
possible to arrange a psalm consisting of four sections in the 
Liber Psalmorum into three divisions in any one Nocturn of 
Matins, without introducing a division which does not cor- 
respond to the sections in the Liber Psalmorum itself. But it is still 
possible to bear the divisions according to sense in mind, if one 
cares to utilize the Liber Psalmorum itself for the Office, with the 
aid of the little Ordo et antiphonae, which accompanies it. 

As to the translation itself, there is no need for me to add 
anything to what Father Lionel Smith already wrote in this 
REviEw in January 1946. It is clear, and lucid, and throws much 
light upon dark places. Incidentally, the Commission has not 
hesitated to divide up the verses in a manner different from the 
old, in order to clarify the sense, and hence, though in the Liber 
Psalmorum the verse references are given in the margin, this will 
not always necessarily correspond to the numeration in the Latin 
Vulgate, or translations based upon it, like our Douay Version. 
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Great as the differences sometimes are in the Psalms 
according to the old and new renderings, there are even greater 
differences in some of the Breviary Canticles, which are also 
given new translations by the Biblical Commission. The 
Canticle of Tobias, for instance, given in the first scheme of 
Lauds for Tuesdays, will be found to contain many verses not 
found in the earlier Psalter. Indeed, these verses will be sought 
in vain in the Latin Vulgate itself. The explanation is that the 
Commission has made its new translation according to the Greek 
text of Codex B, “qui a textu Vulgatae latinae aliquantum 
differt”. There are similar differences in the translation of the 
Canticle of Judith (Feria Quarta ad Laudes), and in the Canticle 
from Ecclesiasticus (Sabbato ad Laudes). This gives rise to some 
interesting speculations. The Commission has explained in its 
preface that it is of the opinion that a study of these earlier 
versions enables us to arrive with great probability at the text 
as it existed in, say, the second century before Christ. This text 
differs at once from the Vulgate, and from the present Mas- 
soretic text. Evidently the Commission considers that this new 
Latin version more faithfully corresponds to the original inspired 
work than either the Vulgate or the present Hebrew text. In 
that case, we have the interesting and significant fact that, as 
in the case of the Book of Tobias, we have several verses of 
Scripture, inspired by the Holy Ghost, but absent from the 
Vulgate and certain other texts. In this connexion, the present 
writer. seems to remember that, when the Holy See announced 
its intention to restore the Vulgate according to the authentic 
text of St. Jerome, it was also announced that a further step 
to be taken would be to examine how far this restored text 
accurately rendered the original. It would seem that a be- 
ginning of this new task has already been made, and that we 
have its first results in our new translation of the Psalter and 
Canticles. It will be interesting to see what effects, if any, this 
has upon future English translations of the Bible. Will these 
in the future still be based upon the Latin Vulgate? Or will they 
incorporate portions missing from the Vulgate but now 
regarded by the Biblical Commission as part of the original 
Holy Scripture? 

Before leaving the subject of the Canticles we must call 
Vol, xxvii N 
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attention to the fact that the Commission has not hesitated to 
make some few changes ofa minor character in the Evangelical 
Canticles, the Magnificat, the Nunc Dimittis, and the Benedictus. 
Many will doubtless regret this. Certainly we can envisage 
difficulties, when Office is publicly recited or sung in choir, 
between those who follow the new version and those who 
prefer the old. There will be a further difficulty in the shape of 
the musical settings of these canticles, polyphonic and other- 
wise. If the new versions eventually supplant the old, what will 
be done with these musical settings? 

The publication of the new Psalter raises other questions. 
Now that we have a new Latin version of the Psalms, which bids 
fair soon to be made “official”, are we to expect a similar 
revision of the psalms or portions of psalms found in the Missal 
and elsewhere? Is one at liberty to use the new version, for 
instance, in the case of the psalms chosen for the preparation for 
Mass, and the thanksgiving afterwards? And what will be the ng 
position with regard to other Offices, such as churching and 
funerals? Is the old version of the psalms and canticles to be 
retained in these Offices, or may one substitute the new trans- 
lation? As to the Missal, we must presumably be prepared for 
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delay in any such substitution because of the existing musical 
settings. But at least one part of the Missal would seem to call ‘ 
for revision at once, and that is the end of Mass for Holy [| 1 
Saturday. This, as we all know, constitutes Vespers for theday [| 5 
and includes Psalm 116. The new version of this psalm differs s 
slightly from the old one, and by virtue of the Roman Decree e 
it may already be used for the Office, and therefore presumably P 
for these First Vespers of Easter. Indeed, the ‘‘folia’? which c: 
accompany the new Psalter expressly indicate the new trans- c 
lation for these Vespers. th 
To conclude. Doubtless many will regret the substitution of 
the new version for the old, whether in the Office or elsewhere. cl 
But I think that once one has had the courage to experiment p 
with the new version conversion will be almost instantaneous. be 
It will almost infallibly result if one will take the trouble to ar 
compare each psalm word for word in the old Psalter and the dc 
New. wi 


E. C. MESSENGER 
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Ill. Trutz 


T first sight it ill appears that insistence upon Truth 
A should follow that upon Meekness and Humility. Meek- 
ness and Humility are primarily Christian virtues: they were 
born with Our Blessed Lord: they are cultivated in the monas- 
tery, far away from the world that despises them. Zeal for Truth, 
on the contrary, has existed since the universe began. It is the 
light of the mind, the glory of man given to him with the Crea- 
tion. The world has always courted Truth, even though it has 
sometimes practised deception in doing so. Meekness, clad in 
modest white, has knelt only in the cell or before the howling 
mob of the arena. Truth has been garbed in many shades: she 
has pretended to lead armies on raids of fire and pillage; she 
has caressed the whims cf wild philosophers; she has been 
placed upon altars as a goddess as often as a victim. 

Christians too have loved Truth. But it seems strange that 
while the world has acknowledged Christianity’s conquest of 
Meekness and Humility, it refuses to admit her success with 
Truth. It is a question not so much of Christianity being the 
Truth, as of Christians being true. Their very meekness and 
humility, it would appear, forbid them to be true; these virtues 
sap their energies, smother their élan, bring the eyes down to 
earth instead of invigorating them with strength and courage to 
pierce the thick gloom of reality. Good Christians are rarely 
called proud and vicious : they are often labelled fools and hypo- 
crites. Both folly and hypocrisy are enemies of Truth, and 
these, it is said, are born of religion. 

On the Continent, more than in our own country, anti- 
clericalism has condemned priests for lack of truth. The good 
priests are fools and the bad ones are hypocrites. Neither are to 
be trusted, and as Newman said when writing his Apologia, such 
an attitude cuts the ground from under one’s feet. One cannot 
do anything unless one is trusted, and one will only be trusted 
when one is known to be true. 

Even in this country it is not enough to argue infallibility : 
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one must show Truth. In that long struggle between Chesterton 
and Shaw we notice both the Christian and the pagan using 
their own weapons to fight the folly and the hypocrisy of bad 
Victorianism. Shaw fought the sanctimonious hypocrite with 
his Mrs. Warren and Mr. Tanner. Chesterton’s Fr. Brown once 
pierced a criminal’s disguise when a so-called priest attacked 
reason. “‘And that’s bad theology,” said Fr. Brown. If the mod- 
ern English priest wishes to convert the modern Englishman he 
must have nothing in common with Samuel Butler’s Theobald 
Pontifex. He must be neither a fool nor a hypocrite. He must be 
true. 

In spite of the seeming disparity, there is a zeal for truth that 
is hardly to be distinguished from meekness and humility. In- 
deed, St. Augustine’s definition of humility is exact knowledge 
of self as man, created and redeemed. Commenting upon St. 
John he writes: “‘Venit Filius Dei in homine et humilis, non 
tibi praecipitur ut ex homine fias pecus: ille Deus factus est 
homo, tu homo cognosce quia es homo: tota humilitas tua, ut 
cognoscas te’’.! Knowing oneself to be man means acknowledg- 
ing that all the evil in one comes uniquely from oneself and that 
all the good comes from God. That is the great truth which 
should be the object of the priest’s zeal—knowing one’s worth 
and the double source of good and evil. 

Seen in this light, zeal for Truth takes its place with Meek- 
ness and Humility among the specifically evangelical virtues 
that St. Augustine preached to his pagan world. The whole of 
the City of God is built upon this supernatural outlook on life. 
There is a beautiful passage in Chapter 13 of Book 14 that calls 
to mind the sursum corda of the Mass: 


“In humility therefore there is this to be admired, that it 
elevates the heart: and in pride this, that it dejects it. This seems 
“strangely contrary, that elevation should be below, and dejection 
aloft. But godly humility subjects one to his superior : and God is 
above all; therefore humility exalts one, in making him God’s 
subject. But pride the vice, refusing this subjection, falls from 
him that is above all, and so becomes more base by far (than 
those that stand) fulfilling this place of the Psalm: ‘Thou hast 


1 In Joan. evang. XXV, No. 16. 
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cast them down in their own exaltation’. He says not when they 
were exalted, they were dejected afterwards: but, in their very 
exaltation, were they cast down, their elevation was their ruin. 
And therefore in that humility is so approved in and com- 
mended to the City of God, that is yet pilgrim upon earth and so 
highly extolled by Christ the King thereof; and pride, the just 
contrary, shewn by Holy Scripture to be so predominant in His 
adversaries the devil and his angels: in this very thing the great 
difference of the two cities, the godly and the ungodly, with both 
their angels accordingly, lies most apparent : God’s love swaying 
in the one, and self-love in the other.’”! 


Truth is consequently at the very centre of the spiritual life 
because it is the foundation of our submission to God. Under 
the Old Law this submission was expressed in a physical, 
material and imperfect way by the offering of sacrifices. Even 
pagan philosophies have reached a certain conception of sub- 
mission to Truth. But the exact knowledge of full spiritual sub- 
mission came with the Incarnation and Redemption. This gives 
a deeper meaning to the Sacrifice of the Mass. It is the source of 
all contemplative life as well as being a condition of all priestly 
apostolate. It should help us to make good confessions, make us 
realize to whom we owe the success of our priestly career, sug- 
gest thoughts for our prayers when we thank God for His gifts, 
and help us beg forgiveness for all our shortcomings. 


SEBASTIAN REDMOND, A.A. 


1 Translation by John Healey as re-edited by Dr. Russell. Dent 1940. Part III, 
p- 31. 
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NOTES ON RECENT WORK 
DOGMATIC THEOLOGY 


HOSE who already possess Pére Galtier’s De Incarnatione et 

Redemptione’ need not for a moment suppose that they will 
find superfluous the same author’s masterly treatise, L’ Unité du 
Christ, which though published nearly eight years ago has only 
recently come to hand. It is a book which every theologian 
ought to possess, and study carefully. Few of our writers com- 
bine, as does Pére Galtier, patristic erudition and clear thinking 
with a sympathetic appreciation of the difficulties which 
modern non-Catholics feel in accepting the traditional doctrine; 
and it is in fact largely to his consideration of these difficulties 
that we may be said to owe the third part, which is the most 
original and valuable, of the present work. Here the learned 
Jesuit is at his best; patristic scholar, able metaphysician, acute 
psychologist—each of these réles he assumes in turn, and in each 
he excels. It is in the first part of the book (Unité d’étre) that his 
intimate knowledge of the Fathers is most apparent, where it is 
directed especially to throwing light upon what has come to be 
known as the Nestorian problem. Despite the obscurity in which 
the personal convictions of Nestorius himself still lurk, both on 
account of the fluid terminology of the period and also because 
of the ambiguous language of St. Cyril his chief opponent, Pére 
Galtier succeeds in showing clearly that the condemnation of 
the heresiarch and the vindication of Cyril were nothing more 
than a crystallization of the Gospel teaching: Christ, God and 
man, is truly one divine Person with two natures really distinct. 
He calls attention particularly to the doctrine of Leporius—-a 
figure who is too often neglected in this question—as a proof 
that the Nestorian error had already been condemned in the 
West before it came up for judgement at Ephesus. We commend 
a careful study of these chapters to all who may have been led by 
certain non-Catholic studies in recent times to doubt whether 

1 Beauchesne, 1926. 


2 L’Unité du Christ ; Etre—Personne—Conscience. Paul Galtier, S.J. Beauchesne, 
Ppp. xx + 378, 1939. 
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Nestorius was really a Nestorian at all. That he was, is the firm 
conclusion of the first part of Pére Galtier’s book. 

The section entitled Unité de Personne is, as one might have 
expected, largely metaphysical, being concerned entirely with 
the famous problem: How is it that the individual manhood 
assumed by the Word is not a human person? Does Christ lack 
any reality which is present in other human beings? Having 
pointed out that there is at least a conceptual distinction be- 
tween person and nature—a thesis which he rightly describes as 
the very minimum that any theologian must accept in order to 
give a rational statement of the hypostatic union—Pére Galtier 
devotes the greater part of these central chapters to rejecting the 
view, widely held among Catholic theologians, which would 
deny to Christ a human act of substantial existence, and to 
showing that St. Thomas rejected it also. To the author, the 
opinion associated with the name of Tiphanius—that the man- 
hood of Christ fails to be a human person simply and solely 
because it is assumed by a higher hypostasis—appears both the 
most reasonable and the most strongly supported by the teach- 
ing of the early Fathers. It must be admitted, I think, that in 
finding patristic support for his explanation Pére Galtier has a 
large measure of success. But it is also to be borne in mind that, 
according to his opponents, this “‘explanation”’ does not really 
explain why the manhood was assumable, but merely states that 
it was in fact assumed ; and they might therefore, perhaps not 
unreasonably, suggest that such a statement, not intended to be 
an explanation, is precisely what would be expected in the rudi- 
mentary stage of speculative theology which the early Fathers 
represent. The author’s opposition to the theory made so 
popular by Terrien and Billot is based chiefly on two grounds: 
he denies the real distinction between essence and existence in 
creatures; and he contends that, since the divine subsistence is 
identical in all three Persons, its communication to the man- 
hood of Christ must result in all three Persons being incarnate. 
It is perhaps instructive to notice how this difference of opinion 
in regard to the hypostatic union is closely connected with a 
parallel divergence regarding the Trinity, and the contro- 
verted question of the meaning of subsistence. It may well be, 

1 Cf. Galtier, De Trinitate, §§313 ff. 
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therefore, that the problem is not primarily Christological 
at all. 

With the third part of his work, Unité de Conscience, Pére 
Galtier enters upon a field of Christology which has been hardly 
touched by our theologians. The problem which chiefly oc- 
cupies him is not that of the coexistence in Christ of the three 
types of knowledge, experimental, infused, and beatific; nor is 
it that of reconciling the last of these with the sufferings of His 
Passion. These are familiar difficulties. What concerns our 
author is rather the psychological unity of Christ. The ontologi- 
cal mystery of the Incarnation is that of the hypostatic union, 
that of the personal unity of Christ in the order of substance, and 
it is to the metaphysical questions arising out of this that 
theological speculation has chiefly applied itself hitherto. But, 
at any rate until very recent times, it has given little attention to 
the psychological mystery to which the hypostatic union gives 
rise. It is with this aspect of the Incarnation that non-Catholic 
theologians, on the contrary, have been almost exclusively con- 
cerned. Obsessed with the theory that personality consists 
essentially in self-consciousness, they have attempted to formu- 
late the doctrine of the Incarnation in terms of a single con- 
sciousness, with the result that they have fallen into some sort of 
Monophysism. It remains true, however, that the psychology of 
the Word Incarnate presents a real mystery which calls for care- 
ful consideration ; and it is one of Pére Galtier’s chief merits to 
have treated it in this work with the seriousness that it deserves. 
Christ is both God and man; He has therefore a divine con- 
sciousness and a human consciousness. But He is one person. 
Where is the unifying principle to be found, not which makes 
him one Person—that, as we all know, is the hypostatic union— 
but by which He is conscious of being one? A theandric con- 
sciousness can only lead to some compromise with Monophy- 
sism; and we are therefore left to choose a consciousness either 
human or divine. The difficulty is apparent whether we con- 
sider the Divine Person himself or the manhood He assumes. 
This divine Person is conscious of being the subject of human 
activities and human experiences. Through what medium is He 
so conscious? Can the Word, with His divine knowledge, be 
conscious of being the subject of operations whose source or 
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principium quo is entirely distinct from His divine Person? And 
again, can a divine consciousness which is identical in Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost, relate those human actions and experi- 
ences to the Person of the Son as His exclusive property? The 
problem is equally urgent if we take our point of departure in 
the manhood of Christ. This man is humanly conscious of being 
God; can His human consciousness give Him direct awareness 
of the divine Person? It must suffice here to have given a brief 
statement of the problem—and to add that Pére Galtier finds 
himself constrained eventually to attribute what we may call the 
function of unitive consciousness to the human mind of Christ, 
illuminated by the beatific vision. The author’s treatment of 
this extremely complicated question is masterly, and the con- 
clusion to which he leads his readers appears inevitable. Yet to 
some of them it must also appear a rather surprising feature of 
the doctrine of the Incarnation that, whereas the substantial 
unity of Christ is due to His divine Person, His psychological 
unity should be a function of His human mind. It would seem, 
however, if Pére Galtier’s reasoning is correct, that it must be 
so. It may be, as Pére Hocedez, S.J., suggests in an interesting 
and appreciative review of Pére Galtier’s work, that the ulti- 
mate solution lies in a deeper study of the one divine knowledge 
which is identical in Father, Son and Holy Ghost. If so, then 
this aspect of the Christological problem, like so many others, 
would be Trinitarian also. 

That the Trinity is in fact the mystery of mysteries, to which 
all other parts of Catholic dogma must necessarily be related, is 
the main theme of another interesting book which has just 
appeared. In Le Mystére Primordiale? Pére d’Eypernon laments 
the neglect into which this fundamental Christian doctrine has 
fallen, not only among the faithful but also among the ministers 
of the word, attributing this principally to a misunderstanding 
of the famous axiom, ‘“‘Omnia in Deo sunt unum ubi non obviat 
relationis oppositio’”’. The author is thus led to give us an excel- 
lent, profound, though rather difficult study of the Trinity, 
both in Itself and in the created universe, in which, because it is 


1 In Nouvelle Revue Théologique, July-August 1946. 
2 Le Mystere Primordiale—La Trinité dans sa Vivante Image. By Fr. Taymans 
d’Eypernon, S.J. L’Edition Universelle, Brussels, 1946. Pp. 194. 90 Belgian francs. 
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the work of the three divine Persons, we must expect to find re- 
cognizable traces of their personal characteristics. These traces 
he finds especially in the human race as a whole, considered as a 
society. As in the Trinity, so in human society, we find a unity 
consisting of opposed relations: a giving, a receiving, and an 
equilibrium between the two. The author’s work owes much, I 
think, to the inspiration of Pére de Régnon’s studies on the 
Trinity, which have done more than any other book since the 
time of Pétau to recall the attention of Catholic theologians to 
the Greek conception ofthe Trinity, withits major emphasis upon 
the distinction between the divine Persons. Pére d’Eypernon 
concludes with a suggestion that the order of our theological 
treatises might profitably be revised, so as to stress the essen- 
tially Trinitarian character of the whole of Christian dogma. 
This causes him, rather surprisingly, to relegate De Deo Creante 
to the end, on the plea—which is becoming increasingly 
common in theological circles on the Continent—that nature, 
“qui semble présupposée a |’élévation a l’ordre surnaturel, ne se 
comprend pourtant bien qu’a la lumiére de la vie surnaturelle 
pour laquelle elle existe”. Even granted, however, that one were 
prepared to adopt what to many appears an undue emphasis on 
the ‘“‘potentia obedientialis”, it is doubtful whether (from a 
pedagogical point of view, at any rate) a treatment of the super- 
natural order could usefully precede an explanation of the 
divine act by which nature itself was constituted in existence. 
Dr. Doronzo’s De Sacramentis in genere? is in many respects the 
most complete and satisfying treatise on this subject that we 
have seen. There is hardly a question that does not receive full 
and adequate treatment in this book, which gives ample atten- 
tion to both the speculative and the positive aspects of sacra- 
mentary theology. To this whole-hearted recommendation it 
may be useful to add a summary enumeration of some of the 
characteristic features of the work. Dr. Doronzo defends the 
doctrine of physical perfective causality ; he maintains the “‘re- 
vival” of all the sacraments except the Eucharist and Penance, 
explaining this phenomenon in terms of the “‘res et sacramen- 
tum” and adding an unusually full history of this intermediary 


1 De Sacramentis in genere ; tractatus dogmaticus. By Emmanuel Doronzo, O.M.I., 
S.T.D., Ph.D. The Bruce Publishing Company. Pp. xiv + 595. Price $3.75. 
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effect of the sacraments ; he enters at length into the question of 
the difference between extra-sacramental grace and sacra- 
mental grace, holding that there is a real ‘‘modal” distinction 
between them; he gives us an especially exhaustive treatment of 
the sacraments of the Old Law, holding that these produced 
grace ex opere operato, not as causes, however, but after the 
manner of “‘established conditions” ; regarding the origin of the 
sacraments he takes the stricter view that Christ instituted them 
all immediately and specifically, suggesting that those who 
make exceptions in the case of Order and Confirmation are 
“‘historicis difficultatibus plus aequo perterriti’”’. The work con- 
cludes with a more than usually satisfactory chapter on Sacra- 
mentals. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that the lucid exposition of the 
doctrine of the hypostatic union, to which Mr. Mascall devotes 
the first fifty pages of his book, Christ, the Christian, and the 
Church,1 may be very widely studied in the Anglican com- 
munion. Prepared, as he himself says, “‘to bear the reproach 
which orthodoxy always invites”, he rejects the aberrations 
common among modern Anglican divines who, in their 
attempts to restate the doctrine of Chalcedon in terms of a 
purely phenomenical philosophy, find themselves, in their own 
despite, falling into one or other of the ancient heresies. Refer- 
ring to the statement of the Athanasian Creed that Christ is one 
“not by the conversion of Godhead into flesh but by taking up 
of manhood into God’’, he writes: “‘It is, as a matter of fact, 
rather startling to reflect how many modern English discussions 
of Christology adopt precisely the standpoint which Quicunque 
vult here repudiates. They take as their starting point human 
nature as it is known to us, and then in effect inquire what must 
happen to the Divine Word if he is to be compressed within its 
limits ; they hardly ever start by considering the mode of exist- 
ence of the divine Word and then ask what must happen to 
human nature ifit is to be united to him. Their Christology thus 
becomes a degradation of the divine Person rather than an 
exaltation of the human nature.” The orthodoxy of Mr. 
Mascall’s position in Christology is thus made plain; and it is 
indeed heartening to hear Anglican theologians reminded by 
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one of themselves that ‘‘the desire to substitute psychological 
categories for ontological ones . . . has in effect involved the 
reversal of the attitude taken up by the Church in the fifth 
century in the adoption of the person-nature terminology at 
Chalcedon”’. Had the learned writer’s treatment remained con- 
fined to the doctrine of the Incarnation one could have recorded 
an almost complete agreement with his teaching. But he deals 
also with the consequences of the Incarnation: with the Re- 
demption and the application of the fruits of the Redemption 
in the Mystical Body of Christ. Here, too, is much that the 
Catholic theologian will readily endorse, much that he can 
fruitfully reflect upon. Thus the insistence on objective justifica- 
tion—‘“‘since God is the Creator, he cannot impute without 
imparting’—and the central place in Christian worship 
assigned to the Eucharist, are two elements of Catholic doctrine 
which it is good to find stressed in this book. On the other hand 
there are speculations, such as those on our incorporation into 
the “impersonal”? manhood of Christ(pp. 71-74) ; on the growth 
of His beatific vision; on the meaning of the Eucharistic con- 
version ; on the identity of the glorious Body and the Mystical 
Body, which we could entertain only with the greatest reserve ; 
and finally there are other opinions on which we are not able— 
and Mr. Mascall will not expect us—to agree with him. These, 
of course, are connected with his attitude towards the “‘juris- 
dictional’’ element in the Church, which he is unable to regard 
as essential. One cannot but feel that the author’s study of the 
Mystical Body, which relies very largely upon the work of recent 
Catholic writers—including, perhaps unfortunately, Fr. Char- 
lier’s Essai sur le probléme théologique which was placed on the 
Index in 1942'—has suffered from his not giving fuller consider- 
ation to Pope Pius XII’s Encylical on the subject. 

In his latest book, Theology and Sanity,? Mr. Sheed challenges 
his readers to think, and to think deeply, on Catholic doctrine. 
And there is no doubt that Mr. Sheed has the rare gift of making 
his readers think; he is a first-class teacher. A complete ex- 





1 See A.A.S., 1942, p. 37; cf. THE CLERGY REviEw, XXIII, 1943, p. 233; where 
the reader should remark also the notification of Fr. Charlier’s praiseworthy 
submission. 

2 Theology and Sanity. By F. J. Sheed. Sheed & Ward. Pp. x + 345. Price 
12s. 6d. net. 
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position of Catholic theology within little more than 300 pages 
is a task that might be accomplished quite easily—if the writer 
were content to be neither read nor understood. To throw 
together, pell-mell and undigested, a mass of accurate but for- 
midable religious information into a book of this length would 
not be difficult. But to guide the reader with painstaking care, 
tempting him by analogy and illustration, and then weaning 
him gradually from image to concept, so that almost before he 
is aware of it he finds himself really thinking without effort ; 
leading him surely through what without such expert guidance 
must have been a metaphysical maze, an inextricable network 
of abstruse concepts, and so presenting him with a unified view 
of the whole of revealed theology—this is indeed a tour de force 
for which Mr. Sheed deserves the highest praise. The quality of 
his work is sufficiently indicated if I say that on nearly every 
page I have seen a pregnant phrase worth quoting. In such a 
very difficult work it would be more than strange if we did not 
find a blemish here and there. Thus, to say that the divine 
Nature is hypostatized as ‘‘Existence”’ in the Father (p. 69) does 
not accord with the doctrine of the divine processions which the 
author has previously expounded, nor does it seem adequately 
to describe the relation which constitutes the First Person; it is 
better expressed on page 71 as “Thinker”. The meticulous 
theologian might find fault with ‘“‘three operators” (p. 71) or 
with “‘the Son subsists by way of knowledge” (why not, “‘pro- 
ceeds’’?). One would also like to see a more satisfactory explana- 
tion of the mediatorship of Christ than that given on page 196; 
also an explicit mention of the Sovereign Pontiff as necessarily 
included in the infallible body of Bishops; and (finally) a 
softening of some of the phrases used to describe the condition 
of fallen man (e.g. ““damaged man had nothing but damaged 
acts to offer’). These points are mentioned only for the 
author’s consideration when the time comes—as assuredly it 
soon will—for preparing the second edition of a book which is 
heartily to be recommended to all Catholics, laity and clergy 
alike. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


PALM SUNDAY PROCESSION 


Being recently appointed to a small parish, I am informed 
that it has not been customary to have the procession on Palm 
Sunday; the palms having been blessed with the form in the 
missal and distributed to the people, Mass follows immediately. 
Is this permissible? Also, may the palms be blessed by a priest 
other than the celebrant of the Mass? (R.) 


REPLY 


(i) In the common law, from S.R.C., n. 3813.1, the cere- 
mony of blessing the palms is of obligation only in cathedral 
and collegiate churches ; in other churches it is permissible, and 
small parish churches may use the Memoriale Rituum. 

Custom or local law may make this ceremony obligatory, at 
least as in the Memoriale Rituum, even in small parish churches. 
I Westm. Dec. XVIII, 19, seems to make the use of this book 
obligatory for the Triduum of Holy Week, and in many 
diocesan Calendars it is expressly so stated for Palm Sunday. 
Assuming that the blessing of palms is of obligation in a small 
parish church, it seems to us that the rite must be carried out as 
prescribed in the book without any mutilation: only three 
servers are strictly required, no singing is necessary, the time 
required for the procession is not very long, and we cannot dis- 
cern any reason justifying an omission of any part of the rite. 
The only possible justification for omitting the procession, 
except during the XL Hours, might be a contrary custom, 
which is held to exist in some places, as in Ireland, and which 
competent observers regard as a regrettable defect. 

(ii) If the blessing is. not obligatory but merely permissible 
as in convent chapels, there is sufficient authority for omitting 
the procession. The formula of blessing then recommended, as 
directed in n. 3565 “extra tempus Paschale’’, is the ““Bene- 


1 Cf, Irish Ecclesiastical Record, 1924, XXIV, p. 419, ad iii, 
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dictio ad omnia’ of the Ritual; or the prayer “‘Petimus, 
Domine” in the Palm Sunday rite of the missal, as Fr. Bat- 
tistini sanctions. Our own preference is for the ““Benedictio ad 
omnia” formula in these circumstances, because the principle of 
not mutilating liturgical rites is thereby preserved. 

But with an indult, of course, everything is possible. The 
faculties given by the Holy See to army chaplains? permits them 
to bless the Palms on Palm Sunday with an abbreviated rite 
consisting of the Missal prayers “‘Petimus’’, ‘“Deus qui dispersa”’, 
“Deus qui per olivae ramum” and the concluding ‘“Omni- 
potens’. The fact that this concession is granted by indult, for 
special reasons, supports the principle we have maintained that 
a mutilation of this liturgical rite is not otherwise permissible. 

(iii) From n. 2783.2 the blessing of palms, as in the Missal 
or the Memoriale Rituum, must always be performed by the 
celebrant of the Mass. Bishops alone, exclusive of titular bishops 
from n. 3798.2, have the privilege of blessing palms, candles, 
ashes, anrl also of giving the Requiem absolution, without cele- 
brating the Mass which accompanies these functions. 


Goop FRIDAY: WoMEN WITHIN THE SANCTUARY 


The rubrics on this day seem to indicate that all in the con- 
gregation, including women, adore the Cross placed on the steps 
of the altar. How does this harmonize with the inviolable rule 


that women are not permitted on the sanctuary during the litur- 
gical offices? (W.) 


REPLY 


Missale Romanum: Postea sacerdos solus portat Crucem ad 
locum ante altare praeparatum et genuflexus ibidem eam locat 

. accedit ad adorandam Crucem . . . Postmodum Ministri 
Altaris, deinde alii clerici, et laici, bini et bini... 

Memortale Rituum, Eng. Tr. p. 37, 38: . . . servers open out 
the carpet on the steps of the Altar or Sanctuary. The celebrant 


1 Ephemerides Liturgicae, 1926, p. 258. 
2 Tue CLercy Review, 1940, XVIII, p. 305, 9. 
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. .. devoutly carries it to the place prepared... . The celebrant 
adores on both knees three times at appropriate intervals. n. 16: 
After the servers, the confraternities, if there are any, in their 
penitential garb, go and adore; and after these the men, and 
finally the women, all walking two by two, gravely and de- 
voutly. 

Rubricians observe that there is no reason why the Cross 
should not be taken, if desired, to the faithful knecling at the 
altar rail, and this is customary in many places.’ But the 
Memoriale Rituum makes no provision for any alternative 
method, and it is quite certain that the entry of women on the 
sanctuary for the Adoration of the Cross on Good Friday is 
correct. On other similar occasions, when the laity follow the 
clergy in some rite, the Memoriale Rituum expressly directs it to 
be at the altar rail, e.g. Candlemas, Palm Sunday, Ash Wednes- 
day. The omission of this direction on Good Friday is notable. 

There is a general rule that women should not appear on the 
sanctuary during liturgical offices, but it is not an inviolable rule, 
and the nuptial blessing may be regarded as a further exception, 
in our opinion.? The Good Friday rubric, indeed, rather con- 
firms our opinion about the nuptial blessing, since in both 
instances the position is defined in the same terms “‘ante altare’”’. 


PASCHAL PRECEPT AND EUCHARISTIC FAST 


May the opinion of some authors be safely followed, permit- 
ting non-fasting Communion rather than non-observance of 
the paschal precept in the case of a person unable to fast? (X.) 


REPLY 


The paschal precept is a determining by the Church of the 
divine precept requiring the faithful to receive the Holy 
Eucharist; the law of fasting, on the other hand, is a purely 
ecclesiastical precept. When the two laws are in conflict, the 


1 Fortescue-O’Connell, Ceremonies of the Roman Rite, p. 303. 
2 Tue CLercy REvIEW, 1945, X XV, p. 176. 
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graver one must take precedence, and non-fasting communion 
permitted for the purpose of communicating at Easter. This has 
always been taught by reputable theologians and canonists, 
even in days when relaxations of the Eucharistic fast were far 
less common than they are now. It is preferable, of course, to 
obtain an indult for such persons, and it is assumed that the im- 
possibility of fasting is real and not imaginary, and thatscandal 
is avoided. Thus Gasparri writes in 1897: “In casu practico 
melius est ut indultum petatur ; quod si commode nequit, hac 
gravium auctorum doctrina quis utiin praxi poterit et debebit.’”! 
Amongst the modern writers we have not found anyone who 
rejects the teaching as improbable,? except, perhaps, Collationes 
Namurcenses, January 1939, p. 13. 


PARENTAL SEX INSTRUCTION 


It is the teaching of the Holy See, repeated in many 
pamphlets, that the instruction given by parents to their 
children “‘should not descend to details”. What exactly is the 
force of these words? It would seem that this instruction, if it 


is to be of any use in dispelling ignorance, must necessarily be 
detailed. (G.) 


REPLY 


Divini Illius, 31 December, 1929: Quapropter magnopere 
interest, ut prudens pater, si quando de lubricis istiusmodi rebus 
cum filio colloquatur, bene attendat, neque ad hoc deveniat ut 
fere sub aspectum subiiciat artes singulas quibus horrenda 
eiusmodi pestis tam magnam orbis partem veneno suo inficit, 
ne, dum libidinis ignes restinguere aggreditur, eos potius in 
tenerioribus puerorum animis aut sopitos suscitet aut plane 
incendat. 


The relevant words “‘bene attendat . . . inficit’” appear as 
follows in the versions: 
Italian official text: . . . stia bene avvertito, e non discenda 


ai particolari ed ai vari modi, con i quali quest’idra infernale 
avvelena tanta parte del mondo... 

1 De Eucharistia, §1 129. 

* Cf. Cappello, De Sacramentis, §517; Tummolo-Iorio, Theol. Moralis, 11, §335. 
4; Primmer, III, §204; Génicot, II, §202.3 ; Noldin, III, §158 c. 
Vol. xxvii oO 
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English official text (C.T.S., 1930, p. 32): . . . should be 
well on his guard and not descend to details, nor refer to the 
various ways in which this infernal hydra destroys with its 
poison so large a portion of the world... . 

Canon Smith’s translation (C.T.S., 1945, n. 78):... should 
be extremely careful and not describe in detail the various ways 
in which this infernal hydra infects so great a part of the world 
with its poison... 

The phrase in the papal encyclical is itself a quotation from 
Silvio Antoniano, Dell’ educazione cristiana det fighuoli, II, c. 88. In 
it the parent receives a twofold warning : not to descend to details 
and not to describe the various kinds of sexual sin. In the Latin 
text which appeared later, the quotation is so rendered into 
Latin that these two warnings appear as one; Canon Smith’s 
translation is from the Latin, but the Italian variation is given 
in a footnote. 

Since the Latin is, we suppose, the authentic text, our ques- 
tioner’s difficulty may be met by a reference to the Latin: the 
parent must be careful when instructing his children about the 
marriage debt, but the warning about details refers to sexual 
sins. Even if we retain the words of Cardinal Antoniano, and 
understand the details to refer to the marriage debt, the mean- 
ing cannot be that the parent is recommended to avoid explain- 
ing the essentials of what canon 1081, §2, defines as ‘“‘actus in se 
aptos ad prolis generationem’’. For it is precisely in order to 
dispel ignorance about the nature of these actions that the 
parent is instructing the child. Explicit and clear information 
about the essential character of marital intercourse is not a 
detail but the very substance of what the parent is setting out to 
give. The details which the parent is advised to avoid, in the 
Italian text, will then refer to the circumstances accompanying 
the action. 


EPISCOPAL RESERVATIONS IN CANON 899, §3 


Could you give further authority in support of Farrugia’s 
opinion, THE CLERcy REviEw, 1946, XXVI, p. 650, that. the 
words ‘“‘quoquo modo” apply not only to reserved sins but to 
reserved censures? (R.) 
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REPLY 


Ganon 899, §3: Ipso iure a casibus, quos quoquo modo sibi 
Ordinarii reservaverint, absolvere possunt tum parochi, aliive 
qui parochorum nomine in iure censentur, toto tempore ad 
praeceptum paschale adimplendum utili, tum singuli mission- 
arii quo tempore missiones ad populum haberi contingat. 

The question refers to a iure censures /.s. which are not in the 
common law of the Code but are in force only in the diocese: 
the Ordinary has attached a censure l.s. to a specified crime and 
has reserved to himself its absolution. It is the teaching of 
Farrugia, De Casuum Consctentiae Reservatione, §27, that the terms 
of canon 899, §3, cover not only episcopal reservations ratione 
peccatt but also ratione censurae: ““Hinc . . . absolvere poenitentes 
ab omnibus casibus quos Episcopus sibi reservaverit sive ratione 
sui, Slve cum censura, cum canon indiscriminatim loquatur de 
reservatione.”’ 

The reasons for doubting the correctness of this teaching 

| may be that Lib. III, cap. ii of the Code, in which this canon 
| |) occurs, is entitled “De reservatione peccatorum” ; and that the 

Code Commission, 10 November, 1925, interpreting the word 

“reservatio’’ in the following canon goo, limits it to reservations 

ratione peccatt. 
} We have always maintained? that Farrugia’s opinion is 
) § correct, though most of the usual commentators do not advert 
to the point. The law codified in canon 899 is in Fontes n. 1302, 
7, c. “a casibus quos quomodclibet sibi Ordinarii reserva- 
verint”, and commenting upon it a writer in Periodica, VIII, 
p. 188, observes : ““Ut verbum qguomodolibet vim aliquam habeat, 
casus quoque cum censura hic intelligendi sunt.”” Amongst the 
Code commentators Farrugia is supported by Tummolo-Iorio 
Theologia Moralis, 11, §560: ‘“‘Cum lex modo relata dicat a .asi- 
bus quos quoque modo sibi Ordinarii reservaverint, probabile 
quidem est includi etiam censuras quas Episcopus sibi reserva- 
verit ;” Wouters, Theologia Moralis, II, §387: “‘A peccatis (et 
censuris) quae quoque modo Ordinarii locorum sibi reserva- 
C verint.”” The American Ecclesiastical Review, 1922, LXVI, p. 569, 
0 teaches the same. 


1 Tue Ciercy Review, III, p. 45; IV, p. 278; V, p. 500; XXVI, p. 650. 
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Some writers, on the other hand, imply perhaps that the 
reserved episcopal censure is not included in the terms of canon 
899, §3, because, following the Code division, they deal with the 
subject uniquely under the aspect of reserved sins, but we have 
found only one who explicitly states that this canon does not 
apply to censures: Ayrinhac, Legislation on the Sacraments, p. 248. 
It is for the proponents of this stricter view to explain the mean- 
ing of ““quoquo modo”: it may mean, we suppose, “in synod 
or out of synod”’ or “whether the episcopal power is delegated 
to others or not delegated” as in §2 of the canon. 

No conclusive argument can be drawn from the chapter of 
the Code in which this canon is found, for the same canon 899, 
§2, in asserting the powers enjoyed by the Canon Penitentiary 
“ad normam can. 401, §1°’ (absolvendi etiam a peccatis et a 
censuris Episcopo reservatis), appears to deal with episcopally 
reserved censures as well as with sins. 

Pending an official solution of this doubt, the opinion of 
Farrugia and others, if not correct, is at least solidly probable, 
and it may safely be followed, relying both on canon 209 and 
canon 2245, §4: “‘Censura latae sententiae non est reservata, 
nisi in lege vel praecepto id expresse dicatur; et in dubio sive 
iuris sive facti reservatio non urget.” 


BAPTISMAL FONT 


What is the present liturgical law on the font and the 
material from which it is made? (G.) 


REPLY 


’ Rituale Romanum, Tit. ii, cap. 1, n. 46: Baptisterium sit 
decenti loco et forma, materiaque solida, et quae aquam bene 
contineat, decenter ornatum, et cancellis circumseptum, sera et 
clave munitum, atque ita obseratum, ut pulvis, vel aliae sordes 
intro non penetrent, in eoque, ubi commode fieri potest, depin- 
gatur seu collocetur imago sancti Joannis Christum baptizantis. 
S. C. Prop. 14 March, 1922; Sylloge, n. 97, 3: Fontes baptis- 
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males, donec marmorei rite confecti haberi nequeant, adhibean- 
tur ex lateribus coctis. .. . 

The rubric is explicit except as to the material from which 
the font is to be made. Marble is recommended and is obligatory 
in some localities, though any solid material is permitted in the 
common law, even wood ; but unless the material is non-porous 
(quae aquam bene contineat) it will be necessary to have a non- 
rusting metal container inserted, which should be easily remov- 
able for cleaning. 

The same chapter of the Ritual, n. 60, requires : “‘Pelvis, seu 
bacile ad excipiendam aquam ex capite defluentem, nisi statim 
in sacrarium defluat’’. This is usually observed by a division in 
the basin of the font, the larger part containing the baptismal 
water, the smaller part empty and provided with a pipe leading 
into a sacrarium, thus observing conveniently the law which 
forbids the water used at Baptism to be allowed to run back 
into the font: n. 11: “.. . cavendum est, ne aqua ex infantis 
capite in fontem, sed, vel in sacrarium Baptisterii prope ipsum 
fontem exstructum defluat, aut in aliquo vase ad hunc usum 
parato recepta, in ipsius Baptisterii, vel in Ecclesiae sacrarium 
effundatur’’. 

Cf. Directions for Altar Societies, p. 40; Collationes Brugenses, 
1927, p. 349; Roulin, Nos Eglises, p. 643. 


ORATIO IMPERATA 


Should oratio imperata pro re gravi be said on the Sunday after 
the Solemnity of St. Joseph, when that feast’s external solemnity 
is transferred to the Sunday? (M. C.) 


REPLY 


This feast, which used to be on the Third Sunday after 
Easter, is now on the Wednesday preceding, but the external 
solemnity may be transferred to the Sunday. The feast is a 
double of the first class with a common octave, and therefore on 
the day itself, that is to say Wednesday, oratio imperata pro re gravt 
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is not said in accordance with Addit. et Variat. V1, 4. If, however, 
the prayer is oratio imperata pro re gravi dicenda etiam in Duplicibus I 
Classis, it is said, in accordance with the same rubric: for this 
feast is not amongst those enumerated on which even the special 
oratio imperata should be omitted : the feasts of the Sacred Heart 
and of Christ the King are now to be added to thelist given at the 
end of the rubric, as directed in the list of Variationes, 1 Novem- 
ber, 1931, A.A.S., 1931, p. 447, but we are not aware of any 
more recent direction adding the feast of St. Joseph to the list. 

The permission to transfer the external solemnity of a feast 
to the following Sunday is subject, indeed, to many exceptions ; 
but, if it is transferred, it is then subject, in our opinion, as 
regards the omission of an oratio imperata, to the same rules which 
applied to the feast day itself. Therefore, in the diocesan 
calendars we have consulted, it is correctly indicated, when 
the external solemnity is transferred, that the oratio imperata pro 
ré gravi is omitted unless it is ordered to be said even on doubles 
of the first class. 


198 


PENANCE AFTER ABSOLUTION 


Seeing that the acts of the penitent, which include satis- 
faction, are the matter of the sacrament, what is the position if 
the penitent declines the penance after having received 
absolution? (W.) 


REPLY 


Canon 887: Pro qualitate et numero peccatorum et con- 
ditione poenitentis salutares et convenientes satisfactiones 
confessarius iniungat; quas poenitens volenti animo excipere 
atqie per se debet implere. 

The position is that the absolution is valid if, at the time it 
was given, the penitent, has the will to accept a sacramental 
penance as satisfaction. His unwillingness to accept what is 
imposed must be held to refer to what he considers the un- 
reasonable nature of the penance, and not to the necessity of 
accepting a penance in principle. Unless the confessor elects to 
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commute it, the penitent’s remedy is to get it commuted by 
another confessor, which will not normally be done unless it is 
manifestly unreasonable. One is breaking no law in imposing 
penances after absolution, but the manualists usually recom- 
mend that the penance should be indicated before absolution. 


RELIGIOUS AND THEIR CORRESPONDENCE 


Where a religious order of women obliges individual 
members to leave letters open before despatch and the 
superiors to read both outgoing and incoming correspondence: 

(1) May the superior divulge the contents of her subjects’ 
letters? If so, in what circumstances? If not, isit a moral offence 
to do so? 

(2) If an incoming letter is read and the superior decides 
that the sister should not read or possess it, to whom does the 
letter belong in conscience? Must she, the superior, destroy it, 
or should it be sent back to the writer? 

(3) Ifthe sister writes a letter which the superior decides not 
to send, must the superior return the letter to the sister or may 
she destroy it without consulting the sister? (F.) 


REPLY 


The authors writing De Religiosis, even the most extensive 
commentaries, and the constitutions of certain Institutes that 
we have examined, are reticent about this matter, the reason 
being that Institutes vary in the formulation of the rule about 
correspondence and in its customary interpretation. All the 
writers insist on the necessity of great prudence in applying the 
rule. Assuming that the common law of canon 611? is not being 
violated, we think the reply to these three queries should be as 
follows : 

(1) The superior may not divulge the contents of letters 
perused, except in the circumstauces which the theologians 
discuss regarding the lawfulness of disclosing secrets. To do so 

1 Tue Cieray Revigw, 1947, XXVII, p. 49. 
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without a proportionately grave reason is a moral offence, 
which might be a mortal sin if the matter is grave.! The matter 
may be of its character a natural secret, for example, a religious 
being informed by her family of something gravely affecting its 
honour; otherwise, the obligation is to be classed as a pro- 
Sessional secret according to some,? or as a committed secret ac- 
cording to others.® 

(2) An incoming letter which a superior, we suppose for 
proper reasons, will not allow the addressee to have, should be 
returned to the sender, in our opinion, explaining that the right 
to receive letters has been surrendered by the religious to the 
discretion of a superior, who in this instance has used the veto. 
This method might sometimes cause unpleasantness with the 
sender, but destroying it would usually give even greater 
offence, besides being against the civil law in most countries. 

(3) We think the letter should be returned to the writer, or 
that she should at least be informed if it has been destroyed ; 
otherwise she will be deceived and led to believe that it has 
been forwarded. But if some constitutions, perhaps, enact to the 
contrary, the rule would not violate natural justice in our 
opinion, since the religious is presumed to know the constitu- 
tions before profession. 

E. J. M. 


1 Bastien, Directoire Canonique . . . Congregations 4 Voeux Simples, §241. 
2 Creusen, Religieux et Religieuses, §242. 
3 Schaefer, De Religiosis, §365.2. 
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CROWNING OF STATUE OF OUR LADY OF 
FATIMA 


EPISTULA 


AD EMUM P. D. BENEDICTUM TIT. SANCTAE MARIAE IN VALLICELLA 
S. R. E. PRESBYTERUM CARDINALEM ALOISI MASELLA, QUEM 
LEGATUM MITTIT AD CORONAM APPONENDAM SIMULACRO B. 
MARIAE V. DE FATIMA. (A.A.8., 1946, XXXVIII, p. 376.) 


PIUS PP. XII 


Dilecte Fili Noster, salutem et Apostolicam Benedictionem.—Ce- 
leberrima sollemnia, quae abhinc annos quattuor flagrantissima 
animorum pietate in honorem Beatae Mariae Virginis de Fatima a 
Lusitaniae fidelibus peracta sunt, adhuc animum Nostrum suavis- 
sima recordatione perfundunt. Nos Ipsi per radiophonicum nuntium 
exeunte mense Octobri emissum publice libenterque declaravimus 
pulcherrima documenta, quae sacro illo anno Lusitani fideles grati 
animi et fiduciae et supplicationis causa Caelesti Patronae ex- 
hibuerunt. Inter cetera autem memoravimus pretiosum diadema, 
auro gemmisque refulgens, quod iidem Lusitani, veluti memoris 
animi monumentum perenne, augustae caelorum Reginae in Sanc- 
tuario Fatimano obtulerunt. Nunc vero, incendio belli tandem 
restincto, etsi terrarum orbe nondum in pace composito, Nos votis 
precibusque Episcoporum Lusitaniae benigne obsecundantes, perin- 
signem imaginem Nostrae Dominae de Fatima sollemni ritu coro- 
nandam censuimus. Quapropter te, Dilecte Fili Noster, nuper 
Romanae purpurae splendore adauctum, pro egregia tua erga 
Deiparam pietate, Legatum Nostrum deligimus ac renuntiamus, ut 
in Sanctuario de Fatima inclitam Beatae Mariae Imaginem no- 
mine Nostro Nostraque auctoritate aureo diademate exornes. Ex 
hoc faustissimo eventu fore confidimus, ut haud parvum in christ- 
iano populo devotionis incrementum erga Caelestem Reginam per- 
cipiatur, uberiorque gratiarum copia in eundem exsistat. Si enim 
homines, sive calamitosorum temporum fluctibus arrepti, sive erratis 
doctrinis obcaecati vel inanibus vanisque fallacium honorum im- 
aginibus decepti, religionis facem suis in cordibus exstinxerunt, 
Vol. xxvii p 
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quae proxime habebuntur sollemnia fidei flammam in eis iterum ac- 
cendant eosdemque ad bonam frugem revocare valeant. In prae- 
senti autem populorum discrimine, quandoquidem in pluribus 
nationibus inter tot cotidianae vitae angustias civiliumque partium 
contentiones stabilis publicarum rerum ordo tam laboriose exqui- 
ritur, quando ipsius quidem humani generis conciliatio tam sale- 
brosa asperrimaque via exploratur, Reginam pacis, quam toties cum 
universae Ecclesiae filiis invocavimus, etiam atque etiam efflagi- 
tamus, ut afflictis gentibus praesentissimum Dei auxilium velit im- 
petrare, pacem scilicet in veritate, in iustitia, in caritate Christi. 
Auspicem interea divinorum donorum et praecipuae benevolentiae 
Nostrae testem tibi, Dilecte Fili Noster, munerisque tui sociis, 
Apostolicam Benedictionem peramanter in Domino impertimus. 

Datum Romae apud Sanctum Petrum, die xxvm mensis 
Aprilis, Dominica in Albis, anno MDccccxxxxvI, Pontificatus Nostri 
octavo. 


PIUS PP. Ail 


TRIAL AND IMPRISONMENT OF ARCHBISHOP 
STEPINAC 


SACRA CONGREGATIO CONCILII 
DECLARATIO (A.A.S., 1946, XXXVIII, p. 401). 


Iudicialis actio, qua Excrhus Aloysius Stepinac, Archiepiscopus 
Zagrabiensis, per civilem Iugoslaviae magistratum fuit arbitrio 
coniectus in carcerem atque iniuria damnatus, universum catholi- 
cum orbem atque civilem ipsam societatem vehementer commovit. 

Ecclesia tribus praesertim Codicis Iuris Canonici praescriptis 
sacros Pastores eorumque dignitatem ac libertatem tuetur, com- 
minans excommunicationem ipso facto incurrendam ab eis 

_(1) qui ad iudicem laicum traxerint Episcopum, praesertim pro- 
prium (can. 2341), 

(2) qui violentas manus iniecerint in personam Archiepiscopi seu 
Episcopi (can. 2343 §3), 

(3) qui directe vel indirecte impediverint exercitium iurisdic- 
tionis seu potestatis ecclesiasticae, ad hoc recurrentes ad quamlibet 
laicalem potestatem (can. 2334, 2°). 

Omnes eiusmodi excommunicationes sunt, pro casuum varie- 
tate, simplici vel speciali modo Sedi Apostolicae reservatae. 


scumaninens + 
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Sacra Congregatio Concilii igitur, cleri populique christiani dis- 
ciplinae praeposita, quum praefata crimina nullam habere causam 
graviter minuentem imputabilitatem dignoscantur (can. 2205 §3, 
2229 §3, 3°), augentes vero habeant, praesertim ob singularem 
Excrhi Viri offensi dignitatem (can. 2207, 1°), praesentibus declarat 
eos omnes, qui ad memorata delicta patranda physice vel moraliter 
concurrerint, aut eorumdem necessarii participes exstiterint (can. 
2209 §1-3), excommunicationes supra relatas incurrisse, eisque 
subiectos permansuros, do nec a Sede Apostolica absolutionem im- 
petraverint. 


Datum Romae, die 14 Octobris 1946. 
F, Card. Marmaccet, Praefectus. 


IRISH AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY: 
AUDIENCE 


ALLOCUTIO 


AD EXCMUM VIRUM IOSEPH PATRICK WALSHE, NOVUM HIBERNIAE 
ORATOREM EXTRA ORDINEM LIBERIS CUM MANDATIS, DIE I2 MEN- 
sIS IUNII A. 1946, BEATISSIMO PATRI LITTERAS PUBLICAS PORRIGEN- 
TEM (4.A.S., 1946, XXXVIII, p. 262). 


Signor Ambasciatore, 

Le elevate parole, che Vostra Eccellenza Ci ha testé rivolte 
come primo Ambasciatore Straordinario e Plenipotenziario d’Ir- 
landa, sono tutte ispirate e pervase dal vivo sentimento di rappre- 
sentare presso di Noi una Nazione, il cui pit fulgido vanto é di 
essersi mostrata sempre figlia devota della Chiesa cattolica romana 
e di aver aperto la via alla vera religione anche in altri paesi e in 
altri continenti. 

La storia dell’Irlanda, pur nelle sue alterne vicende, che l’hanno 
portata successivamente a splendide vette e a profondita calamitose, 
manifesta tuttavia costantemente una grandezza rimasta immutata 
nel corso dei secoli: la incrollabile fedelta e l’indefettibile attacca- 
mento alla Sede di Pietro. Vostra Eccellenza ha opportunamente 
ricordato la professione di fede di S. Patrizio, di cui il tempo mai 
non indeboli il vigore nel popolo da lui evangelizzato, cosicché, 
nel 1625, oltre mille anni dopo la morte del grande Apostolo 
dell’Irlanda, risonava da quella terra la eccelsa lode: “Sit ergo 
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gentis huius elogium: Romanae fidei tenacissima, Romanorum Pontificum 
observantissima.””» 

Ma quale encomio piu alto e quale pit onorifica testimonianza 
potremmo Noi addurre di quella che il Nostro immortale Prede- 
cessore Leone XIII dava alla religiosa fermezza del popolo irlan- 
dese, quando nel 1881 scriveva all’allora Arcivescovo di Dublino 
Edoardo Maccabe: “Jpsi enim fortitudine et constantia summa 
quoslibet perferre casus, quam avitam religionem deserere, aut ab antiqua 
fide erga hanc Apostolicam Sedem vel minimum discedere, maluerunt.”? ?* 

Noi proviamo una intima compiacenza nel far Nostro l’elogio 
del sapiente Pontefice, mentre, plaudendo alle parole di Vostra 
Eccellenza, godiamo di esprimere il Nostro riconoscimento dello 
spirito e dello zelo missionario dell’Irlanda. Altre terre possono 
superare la ‘“‘verde Erin’’ nelle ricchezze naturali del suolo e del 
sottosuolo; ma quanto alle ricchezze soprannaturali della fede, 
nessuna sorpassa |’ “‘isola dei Santi’, cosi ricca di vitalita spirituale 
da trasfondere anche in altre genti la sua sovrabbondanza. Non 
solamente, infatti, la spedizione di araldi del Vangelo dal tempo dei 
Santi Colombano e Gallo valse all’Irlanda un posto di prim’ordine 
fra i popoli benemeriti delle missioni: la sua grande opera di apos- 
tolato ha continuato e continua ancora, grazie principalmente 
all’azione dei suoi emigrati, dei milioni dei suoi figli e delle sue 
figlie, che in altri continenti hanno fatto sorgere e sviluppare una 
nuova e fiorente vita cattolica. 

Per quanto la condizione presente dell’Irlanda permette di pro- 
nosticare il suo futuro, Ci sembra di veder ora resplendere su quel 
Paese aurora di un rinnovato e pacifico progresso. Con grande 
Nostra consolazione salutiamo un cosi felice auspicio nella incon- 
cussa fedelta che, in questi tempi gravi ed oscuri, il suo Governo 
e il suo popolo palesano alle loro tradizioni cattoliche e alle intime 
relazioni della loro nobile Patria con la Sede Apostolica e col Suc- 
cessore di Pietro. Di questo fausto presagio ravvisiamo una confer- 
ma nella nomina di Vostra Eccellenza a Rappresentante d’Irlanda 
col grado di Ambasciatore Straordinario e Plenipotenziario presso 
il Capo visibile della Chiesa. 

Noi Le diamo percié cordialmente il benvenuto e riceviamo con 
particolare soddisfazione le Lettere credenziali che Ella é venuta a 
presentarCi. Le sue eminenti qualita personali Ci sono garanti che 

nell’esercizio della sua Missione il suo illuminato zelo continuera 


1 Brevis Informatio ad Illmos DD. Cardinales Sacrae Congregationis propagandae fidei, 
de statu religionis in Regno Hiberniae—Archiv. S. Congr. de Prop. Fide, Irlanda, 
1625-1668, fol. 148r. 

2 Leonis XIII Acta, Vol. II, 1880-1881, pag. 187-188. 
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con esito sempre pit efficace l’opera feconda del suo illustre pre- 
decessore per il maggior bene della Chiesa e dello Stato. 

Voglia l’Onnipotente assistere Vostra Eccellenza nel compi- 
mento del suo alto ufficio! E degnisi la Provvidenza divina, a cui 
lattivita caritativa dell’Irlanda nella guerra e nel dopoguerra ha, 
oseremmo dire, spianato il cammino, far brillare sul presente e 
sull’avvenire di quella generosa Nazione i raggi della sua luce! 

Con questo augurio invochiamo, Signor Ambasciatore, su Vos- 
tra Eccellenza, sul suo Governo e su tutto il diletto popolo irlandese 
V’abbondanza delle celesti benedizioni. 
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The Progress of the Jesuits (1556-1579). By James Brodrick, S. J. Demy 
8vo. Pp. vi + 331. (Longmans, 16s.) 


Tuis is an even more fascinating book than its predecessor, The 
Origin of the Jesuits. It deals with a comparatively short period of the 
history of the Church and of the Society of Jesus, embracing the 
Pontificates of Paul IV, Pius IV, Pius V and Gregory XIII; and the 
Generalates of Diego Laynez and St. Francis Borgia with the first 
years of Everard Mercurian. Yet it would be difficult to find, except 
in our own day, a generation so charged with crisis, change and 
decision, or one whose influence so profoundly affected the history of 
the Church and the world. It was the period in which decisions were 
taken over the greater part of Europe as to whether the Reformation 
would become permanently established and rooted, or whether the 
Counter-Reformation would win back the Old World to its former 
allegiance. The Northern Kingdoms and much of Germany were 
lost; France was torn with indecision and the pathetic appeasing 
policy of the Politiques. Spain stood staunch ; but with a staunchness 
that was often more an embarrassment than a help to the Papacy. 
The decision—so fraught with consequences—was made in England 
and Scotland that the new religion would be the religion of the 
Government. It was at the same time a period of immense missionary 
activity, in the East and in the West. In a much truer sense than 
Canning’s the Church was calling a New World into existence to 
redress the balance of the Old. 

In the midst of all this activity the first generation of Jesuits was 
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everywhere in the forefront. Fr. Brodrick, whose narrative it is a 
sheer joy to read, tells the story with a surprising wealth of detail ; or 
better still, tells the series of stories which take us all over the world, 
from the Council of Trent and the outstanding authority of the 
Jesuit theologians, to Spain with its ardent Faith and its racial and 
nationalist problems, to France where Laynez brought a breath of 
healthy fresh air into the close heavy atmosphere of the futile 
Colloquy of Poissy. He sketches with an expert touch the work of the 
Society in Germany, and one feels that he would have wished to 
linger even further with the towering figure of St. Peter Canisius. 
But he does not neglect the smaller and the less known members of 
the Society, and portrays vividly for instance the Scottish scene with 
the mission of the Dutchman Goudanus, better known to his 
brethren as Fr. Nicholas Floris, to the tragic court of Queen Mary. 
The Missions in the East and the Indies took a heavy toll of the 
earlier labourers and won too the first crowns of martyrdom. It is 
almost breath-taking to be switched from Florida with its early 
Jesuit Martyrs to Abyssinia and on to Goa and the evangelization of 
the Portuguese Empire. | 

If the book has a defect it is that it is concerned too 
exclusively with the externals of Jesuit life, and too little with 
the internal organization and life of the Order. Yet from any 
point of view it is an amazing and a captivating story, a story of 
immense success in spite of the most slender human resources; a 
story of courage, generosity, hard work in teaching, preaching and 
the administration of the Sacraments, to say nothing of the thou- 
sands of miles of weary travel. It is, too, astory of the writing of books 
and pamphlets to meet every need; of a learning deployed and 
used at its best in the service of the Church. Fr. Brodrick allows his 
characters, his heroes one might rightly say, to speak for themselves, 
from the vast documentation in the Monumenta Historica Societatis Jesu. 
The impression of these letters written from every quarter of the 
globe is unforgettable. Here were men of every nation and race 
utterly given to the service of God, to the spreading of the Kingdom 
of Christ, thirsting for the adventure of the apostolate. Fr. Brodrick 
comrhents often on the scarcity of man power for all the work which 
the new Order was called upon to do. At the end of the peridd he has 
chosen they were almost four thousand strong. What is amazing is 
that so much could have been achieved by so few. 

It is not surprising that military metaphors come readily to 
the author’s hand. . . “campaigning” in Germany or France 
for instance, “building up strongpoints” of Catholic resistance 
or influence in Europe, “fighting” for the cause of the Church. 
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With every allowance made for the work of the older Orders, 
these groups of enthusiasts—and of astonishingly persevering 
enthusiasts—were the shock-troopers of the Church in the 
counter-attack on Protestantism and in the great new offensive 
against the pagans of the recently discovered lands. Inevitably, per- 
haps, one cannot help thinking of the apparent change which has 
taken place since those enthusiastic and pioneer days. One tends so 
often nowadays, though perhaps wrongly, to think of the Society 
rather as a conservative force, consolidating positions rather than 
campaigning across the world in the cause of Christ. That the spirit 
of the early years was inspiring and infectious stands out compel- 
lingly from Fr. Brodrick’s brilliant pages; and, like Oliver, we can 
only ask for more as soon as the author can produce it and the diffi- 
culties of publication make it possible. 
A. B. 


Eve and the Gryphon. By Gerald Vann, O.P. Pp. 71. (Blackfriars 
Publications, Oxford. 6s.) 


BELIEVING that not only every cloistered nun, but also every 
woman living in the world has a vocation, a calling to further the 
work of Christ among men, the author demonstrates his belief by 
establishing principles, a plan he makes clear from the beginning. 
He is not concerned with the facts of a woman’s life, but with the 
theology that lies behind the facts. The result is a book that demands 
close application for its proper understanding, the writer’s appeal 
being made almost exclusively to the intelligence. 

Four great models are held up to the reader; Our Lady, St. 
Catherine of Sienna, St. Monica and Dante’s Beatrice: and if in 
such company the last-named shines as a star of lesser magnitude, 
she does nevertheless fill her place in the constellation. The author 
displays the greatness of these truly great women by bringing out 
their conquest over the difficulties of life, and especially by em- 
phasizing their influence over their contemporaries. One by one 
the virtues proper to a woman’s character emerge from these pages ; 
her courage, endurance, fidelity, loyalty, patience, and particularly 
her power over those who love her. 

If memory serves, it was Canon Sheehan who said that “a 
nation is what its women make its men”. Here is a truth that needs 
little proving, whether the influence of women be unconsciously 
exercised or deliberately brought to bear. Father Vann is concerned 
with the direct and deliberate influence of women upon the whole of 
civilization. He maintains that if the world is to benefit by that 
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influence, women must seek for their inspiration where alone it can 

be found, in prayer, and particularly liturgical prayer. That is the 

divine medium whence comes their vocation to lead men to God. 
i 7. 


Pilgrim Cross. Pp. 32. (Blackfriars Publications, Oxford. 8s. 6d.) 


On the Feast of Saints Peter and Paul last year, thirty men assembled 
at the church of St. Dominic, Haverstock Hill, in order to make a 
pilgrimage to Vézelay, a small town in the very heart of France, 
where St. Bernard preached the Second Crusade 800 years ago. 
The pilgrims—from all parts of the British Isles and representative 
of many trades and professions—were intent upon a protest against 
secularism, and upon a pleading for the penance and prayer that 
can bring man to his God. In no other way is peace to be found. 
They carried with them a huge cross of English oak, destined to 
become the “Twelfth Station” at Vézelay. Thirteen other groups 
of pilgrims were bearing their crosses from various parts of France, 
to complete Vézelay’s Via Dolorosa. 

Having crossed the Channel to Dieppe, the pilgrims set out on 
their 300 miles’ trek, walking every step of the way. Everywhere 
they met an overwhelming kindness from truly Catholic hearts, 
but all the same the road was long and hard. By the time the journey’s 
end was reached the pilgrims knew what it meant to be fatigued, 
footsore and very, very weary. But they loved every hour of their 
travelling, because of the inspiration that came trom mutual 
charity no less than from prayers and hymns. Only the climax 
of the adventure was disappointing—if that is the word—because 
of its grandeur and magnificence after the fine austerity of the 
road. It was on the road that the secret had been discovered 
and experienced, namely, that life itself to be a success must be a 
pilgrimage, a way of weariness, of difficulty, of pain, of suffering 
anticipation, but also of wonderful promise that makes light of all 
passing tribulation. 

This illustrated account of the eighteen days’ pilgrimage has a 
rare excellence. Not only is it well written and well printed, but 
its wealth of beautiful photographs, reproduced by the courtesy of 
Picture Post, gives a completeness to the record that otherwise would 
have been impossible. If Vézelay is only the beginning of something 
to be continued in our own land—as the pilgrims tell us—this series 
of pictures will serve as a perfect guide. Here are photographs that 
will perpetuate the memory of how thirty devout Catholic men, 
having listened in literal fact to the Master’s “‘Come, follow me,” 
set out and made their own Way of the Cross. LL. ‘T. . 
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Moral and Pastoral Theology. Fifth edition revised and enlarged. By 
Henry Davis, S.J. Vol. I, pp. 361; Vol. II, pp. 463; Vol. III, 
pp. 504; Vol. IV, pp. 432. (Sheed & Ward. Four volumes £2 10s.) 


THOsE accustomed to the use of manuals of Moral Theology rightly 
pay some attention to the number of the edition. It is a testimony 
both to the value of a manual and its popularity amongst the clergy 
when we find that a work has passed through many editions; and 
there must be very few which have been issued so often and within 
so short a time as the manual written by Fr. Davis, S.J. 

Assuming that its general character and value is already known, 
we confine ourselves in this notice to indicating some of the features 
of the recent edition. An examination, particularly of the last two 
volumes on the Sacraments, shows that the learned author has taken 
care to include everything of importance which has come into public 
notice since the last edition. We are reminded, for example, of the 
permission to omit the use of saliva at solemn baptism given by 
S.R.C., 14 January, 1944; the information about marriage pre- 
liminaries includes some extracts from the Instruction of the 
Congregation of the Sacraments, 29 June, 1941. We have not dis- 
covered a reference, in the section on prudent questioning about the 
sixth commandment in the confessional, to the Instruction of the 
Holy Office, 16 May, 1943; many authors are reticent about it, 
since the document is not publici iuris, but others do not hesitate to 
print it entirely or in part. It is a tribute to the sound doctrine and 
judgement of Fr. Davis that his teaching on the subject, which 
appears to be identical with that in previous editions, is exactly that 
which the Holy See insists upon in the Instruction. In this connexion 
we welcome an appendix in Volume II giving an extract from the 
papal allocution to Catholic mothers, 26 November, 1941, and the 
Instruction from the English hierarchy (April 1944.) on sex education. 

Without attempting to mention every new reference to be found 
in this new edition, it is evident from those indicated that the clergy 
will find in these volumes authoritative and up-to-date guidance 
in a subject which must always occupy their attention. 


Benedictionale. The Rite of Exposition and Benediction of the Most 
Holy Sacrament, with Prayers used in Public Devotions. Edited 
by Venerable Archdeacon M. S. McMahon, P.P., V.F. Pp. 106. 
(Gill & Son, Dublin. 15s.) 


Tuis new edition of the Benedictionale, compiled primarily for Irish 
churches, is of the same format as the Ritus Servandus to which we in 
England are accustomed, though much more complete. It contains 
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one or two additional forms which might well be found in all books of 
this kind: for example, the Nuptial Blessing during Mass, which is 
more convenient to read from this book than from a heavy Missal. 
But in substance, as the title indicates, the prayers and hymns, 
whether in Latin or English, are those ordered for Exposition or 
Benediction, including various Acts of Consecration which are proper 
to Ireland. 

The most notable difference between this book and our own is 
that there are eight pages of rubrics at the beginning, and these 
directions, as well as others occurring throughout, are all in English, 
which is an advantage for sacristans and others assisting at the 
sacred rites. These initial rubrics or instructions are excellently 
chosen and arranged by the distinguished editor of the book. They 
are up to date with recent Roman instructions, for example, con- 
cerning the custody of the tabernacle key, and seem to us to be 
correct in every particular. 

The book is well produced, printed in red and black with legible 
type on strong paper, and fifteen shillings is in these days a very 
moderate price for it. Unfortunately, those prayers which are proper 
to England are quite naturally lacking in this edition, and it cannot 
therefore be recommended for use in our own churches. 


Morale Sociale Familiale. I. Matrimoniale et Conjugale. Par R. 
Lortal, P.S.S. Pp. 382. (Ainé, Avignon. Fr. 200.) 


THE genesis of this work, as of so many others of a similar kind, is the 
course of lectures on the subject given by the author at the Seminary 
of Avignon, and the needs, as well as the capabilities, of the theo- 
logical student are kept in mind throughout. It is, in effect, a treatise 
in French De Matrimonio which follows the usual lines of such, and 
therefore follows closely the Code of Canon Law. The title is never- 
theless justified because we are given, in the appropriate sections, 
a fuller explanation of sociological problems than is usually found 
in the manuals of moral theology. Socialist and Communist errors 
on the nature of marriage, impediments and obstacles which are not 
enumerated amongst the canonical impediments, education for 
marriage, religion in the home, the relations existing between the 
State and the family, all are discussed adequately in these pages, and 
from this point of view the work does present a wider, a more human 
and a more practical examination of this important subject. It is 
-described as “Edition Bréve’’, which leads one to suppose that a 
larger work is contemplated in which the author will, no doubt, 
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forgo the explanation of matters like the canonical impediments and 
the form of marriage, in order to develop more thoroughly the 
specifically social problems of modern married life. 





Praxis Processualis. Auctore F. M. Cappello, S.J. Pp. 221. (Marietti. 
Lire 150.) 

Fr. CapPEeLLo’s moral and canonical writings are so firmly es- 
tablished that anything he publishes is always worthy of attention. 
In this neatly printed volume we are spared long discussions about 
the history and development of ecclesiastical courts, controverted 
questions about procedure in unusual cases and, generally speaking, 
everything of a strictly doctrinal or theoretical nature. It is ex- 
clusively concerned with the practical side, and for this reason it will 
be found extremely useful in any episcopal curia. Separate chapters 
are given to a marriage trial in the strictly judicial form and to the 
summary process of canon 1990-1992, and the differences between 
these judicial processes and a process via administrativa are clearly 
indicated. In examining similar treatises of this kind we have often 
lamented the lack of specimen formulae, the study of which is always 
a most expeditious way of getting to know the law on the subject. 
Happily, in this instance, we are given abundant specimens to 
illustrate the various processes, and this feature is undoubtedly the 
most valuable part of the book. 


Institutiones Systematico-Historicae in Sacram Liturgiam. Auctore P. 
Oppenheim, O.S.B. I. Introductio Historica. Pp. 130 (Marietti. 
Lire 95); II & III. De Iure Liturgico. Pp. 239 and 170 (Lire 150 
and 100); IV. De Libris Liturgicis. Pp. 350 (Lire 230); V. Intro- 
ductio in Scientiam Liturgicam. Pp. 116 (Lire 80); VI. WNotiones 
Liturgiae Fundamentales. Pp. 504 (Lire 300). 


THE appearance of Dr. Oppenheim’s liturgical treatises in a number 
of volumes, some of them quite small, has the advantage of per- 
mitting readers to acquire only those volumes in which they are 
interested. The complete work is planned on a most ample scale 
and is being continued in a series of separate commentaries on each 
of the sacraments and other parts of the liturgy, which when finished 
according to the author’s plan will run to no less than thirty-nine 
volumes. This might appear, at first sight, to be almost embarrassing, 
but in these days of liturgical “movements”, when anyone with 
taste and enthusiasm feels moved to contribute popular explana- 
tions, chiefly apologetic or exhortatory, it is all to the good to have 
at least one very thorough exposition, conceived somewhat on the 
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leisurely lines of the past, wherein everything pertaining to liturgical 
lore is fully discussed. 

There is, for example, at the beginning of Book VI, a consider- 
able enquiry into the definition of liturgical worship, and the lengthy 
one adopted indicates the writer’s wide outlook and the nature of 
his method: “‘continuatio sacerdotii Christi quatenus per cultum 
communem, publicum, et socialem Ecclesiae sive per externas 
formas cultus, praesertim in Sacrificio Missae et in Sacramentis, 
opus Christi redemptorium non solum memoria recolitur, sed actu 
representatur et exercetur, singulisque applicatur et ad effectum 
ducitur, et in eo de facto per Christum eiusque Ecclesiam Deo omnis 
et summus honor tribuitur, fidelibus vero Christo et Ecclesiae se 
unientibus gratia redemptionis copiose recluditur et actu com- 
municatur”’. 

With such a definition one can at once understand the scope of 
Dr. Oppenheim’s work, and the necessity of many volumes in 
presenting it. The first is bibliographical, our copy being a second 
and enlarged edition published in a different format from the rest. 
The list of modern periodical publications is particularly useful, 
although many of those listed deal only incidentally with liturgical 
questions. The author is sufficiently acquainted with the work of 
liturgists in every country, recording amongst English writers 
Connolly, Fortescue, Bishop and O’Connell, and societies such as 
Henry Bradshaw and Surtees. Volume III gives, amongst other 
basic principles, the longest discussion we have seen on the difficult 
subject of custom in liturgical law. 

The author’s method entails a certain amount of repetition, but 
each volume is complete in itself with a good index, and we are 
especially grateful that the whole is in Latin. This will ensure 
permanence for Dr. Oppenheim’s labours and will bring his work 
to the notice of liturgical students everywhere. It would be wrong 
to give a definite judgement until the whole is published. Our 
impression, however, of the volumes examined is that, notwithstand- 
ing the author’s scheme, each volume contains a vast amount of 
matter that is neither logically arranged nor, indeed, strictly per- 
taining to the study of liturgy. 


De Forma Eucharistiae: De Epiclesibus Eucharisticis. Auctore Martino 
Jugie, A.A. Pp. 143..(Officium Libri Catholici, Romae.) 


Dr. Jucie’s renown as the author of Theologia Dogmatica Christi- 
anorum Orientialium ab Ecclesia Dissidentium is sufficient assurance of 
his ability to write on so difficult a subject as the epiclesis. He shows 
that there are various species of liturgical epiclesis, and that it is a 
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common mistake to restrict the term to the formula, after the words 
of institution, in which the priest prays God to send the Holy Spirit 
upon the oblation for the purpose of changing it into the Body of 
Christ. There are ancient liturgies which have an epiclesis with no 
consecratory meaning; others have more than one epiclesis either 
before or after the words of institution; and the formula sometimes 
prays not for the coming of the Holy Spirit, but of the Son, and it is 
addressed variously to the Father, to the Son, or to the Blessed 
Trinity. In primitive times the Oriental theologians, with one or two 
exceptions, taught the Catholic doctrine, but later they came to 
hold that the conversion of the elements did not take place until the 
time of the epiclesis which comes after the words of institution. This 
unanimity was due to the controversies between East and West 
from the thirteenth century onwards. 

In developing his thesis Dr. Jugie brings to light many interesting 
texts, and he shows, amongst other things, that the Greek word 
epiclesis used by the Greek Fathers commonly meant the whole 
Eucharistic prayer, the anaphora, or what we call the Canon. There 
is scarcely one orthodox Father before the end of the eighth century 
who holds that the invocation of the Holy Spirit after the words of 
institution has a consecrating force. The Catholic doctrine, on the 
other hand, is firmly established in Patristic tradition. 


Historia Iuris Canonici. Historia Institutorum. I.Ab Ecclesiae Fundatione ad 
Gratianum. Auctore P. Bertrando Kurtscheid, O.F.M. Pp. 348. 
(Officium Libri Catholici, Romae.) 

Historia Iuris Canonici. I. Historia Fontium et Scientiae Iuris Canonict. 
Auctoribus P. Bertrando Kurtscheid, O.F.M., et P. Felice A. 
Wilches, O.F.M. Pp. 349. (Officium Libri Catholici, Romae.) 


An obituary notice of the life and work of Dr. Kurtscheid may be 
seen at the end of Volume XIV of the Roman journal Apollinaris, in 
the course of which Roberti describes him as ‘Pater historiae iuris 
canonici in nostro Instituto”. The study of the history and the 
sources of Canon Law, which had been rather neglected in the 
Roman schools, has now a prominent place in reading for the doc- 
torate owing to the stress placed upon it in the Apostolic Constitution 
Deus Scientiarum Dominus. The subject was taught with great success 
for many years by Dr. Kurtschied, and the material he has collected 
is being edited and enlarged by his colleague and successor Dr. 
Wilches. The distinguished canonist, whose death is much lamented, 
is known to many English readers from a translation, published in 
America, 1927, of his History of the Seal of Confession. 
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Any considerable commentary on the Code, such as that of Van 
Hove, introduces the subject with a more or less lengthy dissertation 
on its history and sources, but usually the treatment is too much 
compressed and is little more than a list of names, titles and dates. 
We have, on the other hand, many very competent and detailed 
studies of certain epochs and subjects, issuing from the French school, 
by such writers as Esmein, Fleury and Dauvillier. But, apart from a 
similar publication by Dr. Zeiger, which we have not seen, these 
books by Dr. Kurtscheid and his collaborator are the only complete 
modern studies of the whole subject which, to the best of our belief, 
have so far been published. They are, in a sense, pioneering works, 
and very different from the commentaries on the Code which have 
been appearing with almost embarrassing frequency since its 
publication. 

The Historia Fontium, not intended by its first author to go beyond 
the Council of Trent, has been briefly extended by his collaborator 
up to modern times. We are given in each section, not merely 
a description of the sources, but a very extensive bibliography 
inclusive of periodical literature. 

The Historia Institutorum is of more interest, perhaps, since it out- 
lines the origin and developments of institutions such as dioceses, 
parishes and ecclesiastical courts up to the twelfth century. The 
author modestly claims no more for his work than the position of a 
text book for students, but its breadth of outlook and the variety of 
topics treated make it one of the most readable studies in canon law 
that we have seen. 


Bibliotheca Missionalis : Brevis Commentarius in Facultates S. Congrega- 
tionis de Propaganda Fide. Auctore Xaverio M. Paventi. Pp. 109. 
Prassi della S.C. de Propaganda Fide. Giuseppe Stanghetti. Pp. 125. 
(Officium Libri Catholici, Romae.) 


For the next ten years countries under Propaganda enjoy the 
formula of faculties issued by the Sacred Congregation 1 January, 
1941, and the previous formule are withdrawn. The first of these 
two commentaries exclusively, and the second to a very large extent, 
explain the terms of the new faculties: they are generous and make 
one almost long for the days before 1910 when England was under 
Propaganda. In addition to a commentary on the new faculties, Dr. 
Stanghetti explains some other legal matters affecting the missions, 
including a chapter on Missionary Institutes without vows, and the 
canonical position or incardination of clerics belonging to them. 

E. J. M. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
MEMORIALE RITUUM IN ORATORIES 


FORM OF MARRIAGE UNDER “NE TEMERE’’ 
(THe Ciercy Review, 1947, XXVII, pp. 51, 52) 


The Very Rev. Mgr. L. Curry writes: 

May I be permitted to make some observations on the Questions 
and Answers of the January number of the Review? 

(1) Memoriale Rituum in Oratories. The “stylus et praxis Curiae 
Romanae” also implies that an indult is required for all the cere- 
monies in the Memoriale Riiuum in oratories. The formula for the 
petition in such indults granted by the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites is: ‘‘(Cappellanus) (Superiorissa) ad pedes Sanctitatis Vestrae 
humiliter provolutus (a) implorat facultatem, qua in oratorio. ... 
Benedictio Candelarum in festo Purificationis B.M.V., et Cinerum 
die prima Quadragesimae, necnon sacrae functiones Dominicae 
Palmarum et majoris hebdomadae peragi queant juxta Memoriale 
Rituum Benedicti Papae XIII. Et Deus.” 

(2) Form of Marriage under “‘Ne Temere’’. I have knowledge of such 
a case of marriage which was referred to the Holy Office in accord- 
ance with its reply of 31 March, 1911. In this case the man born ofa 
non-Catholic father and Catholic mother was baptized a Catholic in 
infancy but brought up a non-Catholic from infancy. He married a 
non-Catholic without the Catholic form of marriage, was divorced, 
and later became a Catholic. The reply of the Holy Office was that 
the Ordinary should declare the marriage invalid with the procedure 
given in can. 1990. From this, as well as from the actual wording of 
the “Ne Temere”’ decree, it would seem that there is a prima facie case 
of invalidity in such marriages. 


Canon Mahoney replies: 

(1) Examining this point again I am confirmed in my belief that 
an indult is not now required except for the Triduum of Holy Week; 
the teaching of the commentators provides at least a probable 
opinion for this view, unless the local Ordinary decides otherwise. In 
the formula quoted by Mgr. Curry it will be observed that an indult 
is requested for everything in Holy Week. Notwithstanding the 
opinion, which I believe correct, that an indult is not required e.g. 
for Ash Wednesday, it is open to anyone, particularly at the Or- 
dinary’s direction, to request an indult ad cautelam. 

(2) Whether there exists a prima facie case for the validity or in- 
validity of a marriage depends on an extra-judicial survey of the 
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evidence. After the reply of the Holy Office in the instance men- 
tioned by Mgr. Curry there was for this marriage a prima facie case 
for its invalidity. 

But unless there exists a ruling of the Holy See for England apply- 
ing to all such marriages under Ne Temere, it is, I think, more correct 
to regard them as prima facie valid owing to the presumption which 
favours the validity of marriage. The public reply of the Holy 
Office, 31 March, 1911, could quite easily have been a definite 
ruling as we now have in canon 1099, §2, or a definite ruling to the 
contrary. Instead we were instructed to have recourse to Rome in 
each instance, and no general decision was given; or if it was given, 
it was never, to the best of my knowledge, promulgated. That the 
actual wording of Ne Temere is not conclusive is evident from the 
reply of the Holy Office, on which Vermeersch, Periodica, 1912, p. 
28, observed : ‘‘Hic, generaliori dubii propositioni S. Officium noluit 
generale responsum dare. Magna enim adiunctorum varietas, in 
quibus etiam impedimentum disparitatis cultus interdum observan- 
dum est, suadet ut potius singuli casus S. Sedi definiendi tradantur.” 

The direction that the Ordinary should employ the procedure of 
canon 1990 rather suggests that the issue was an undispensed diri- 
ment impediment, for the procedure in marriages which are invalid 
from defect of form is even simpler than that of canon 1990: cf. 


Provida, art. 231, embodying the Code Commission reply, 16 
October, 1919. 


THE EXTRAORDINARY MINISTER OF CONFIRMATION 
(THe Ciercy Review, 1947, XXVII, p. 82) 


We are informed by the Editor of The Universe that the statement 
appearing in that paper’s issue of 8 November, 1946, according to 
which assistant priests become competent by the recent Indult as 
extraordinary ministers of Confirmation, was published also by 
other Catholic newspapers. Like these The Universe derived its 
information from a common and quasi-official source which, 
admittedly, might have been expected to be accurate on such a 
poirit ; and we wish therefore to correct the impression, which may 
have been conveyed by the reference made to The Universe in our 
February issue, that this excellent Catholic weekly was alone in 
publishing the statement or that the editorial staff of the said 
journal was in any way responsible for its inaccuracy.—THE 


EDITOR. 
PERMISSU SUPERIORUM 


PRINTED IN ENGLAND BY THE ANCHOR PRESS, LTD., TIPTREE, ESSEX. 
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Moral and Pastoral 
Theology 


Fifth Edition Revised and Enlarged 
By Henry Davis, S.J. 


This has now become the standard Manual of Moral Theology 
in the English language, and, since it first appeared a decade or 
SO ago, every two years have brought their new edition. (This, 
incidentally, has enabled the work to keep abreast of the latest 
Roman Documents and ensures that it is always up to date.) 
Already the fifth edition has been reached—no small achieve- 
ment for so large a work. 


‘*This is a fifth edition, revised and enlarged, of the well-known 
Moral and Pastoral Theology of Father Henry Davis, S.J. The 
fact that four editions of the work have been exhausted in 
twelve years is a sufficient indication of its popularity in the 
English-speaking world and little need be added to what has 
already been said in commendation of previous editions in the 
pages of this journal.”’ Trish Ecclesiastical Record 


50/- per set of Four Volumes 


Theology and Sanity 
By F. J. Sheed 


Sanity means living mentally in the real world. This book 
contains such theology as one must know in order to be thus 
at home and aware in the real world. 

‘*Rarely indeed is it possible to commend any book, especially 
a book of such range, so wholeheartedly as this. But, without 
reservation, it may be said that Theology and Sanity is excellent.” 


Fr. THOMAS CorBISHLEY, S.J., in the Catholic Herald 
‘It is emphatically the book for the educated adult Catholic. 


It is a brilliant synthesis of the Catholic conception of life.”’ 
Tablet 


12/6 net 
PLEASE ORDER FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER 


SHEED & WARD, LTD. 
110-111 FLEET STREET, E.C.4 
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eh 
Space and Spirit 
Theories of the Universe and the 
Arguments for the Existence of God 


SIR EDMUND WHITTAKER, F.R.S. 


“‘During this twentieth century, ‘great men have been amongst 
us’ in the world of pure science, and in this book one of the master 
minds draws together some of the absolute insights we now seem 
to have obtained into the total world of physical reality, and states 
what he believes to be the metaphysical moral . 


The exposition could hardly be more lucid and the book should 
successfully make its appeal to a wide educated public.’’ —scotsman 


6s. net 


Thomas Nelson & Sons Ltd 
Parkside - Edinburgh 





Pino Santodens 


(®edens) 
Certified 


PURE ALTAR WINES 


102/- 120/-, and 126/- per dozen bottles 
57/- 66/-, and 69/- ,, » bottles 


dozen bottles or two dozen half-bottles 


SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION 


J. G. FORD & SON LTD. 


SEDLEY PLACE, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.I 
Established 1838 Telephone: Mayfair 5135 


| 
| 
| 
| 3 Carriage paid on all Orders of one 
| 
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THE 
Priest’s Guide 


in Holy Week 


The Holy Week ceremonies, whether 
performed in a great Roman basilica 
or a humble English parish church, are 
perhaps the most solemn and dramatic 
part of the liturgy of the Church, but 
they impose heavy burdens of organiza- 
tion and responsibility on those con- 
cerned and especially on the priest 
who has to carry them through, often 
with no clerical assistance and very 
little skilled help from the laity. 


The Reverend Arthur Proudman, 
author of this book, is not only an 
acknowledged authority on the liturgy, 
but a Parish Priest of great experience. 


His prime purpose is to provide a 
précis of what may be called the 
“stage directions’ for these ceremonies 
both for the use of the priest in actual 
performance of them, and for training 
his sacristan and servers in their respec- 
tive duties. To each day of Holy Week 
from Palm Sunday onwards is given a 
section, which begins with a con- 
spectus of the rites to be performed. 
This is followed by a list of requisities 
for the altar, credence, etc., and con- 
secutive instructions as to what should 
be done or said at each stage of the 
service. A feature of particular value is 
the inclusion in extenso of the text used 
by the celebrant when he is away from 
the Missal. 


With this book in the hands of the 
priest and his M.C., anxiety lest these 
ceremonies should take place with less 
than their due solemnity should largely 
disappear, and the natural fear of 
distressing contretemps be removed. 


Incidentally for the liturgically- 
minded layman this book should offer 
great interest as providing a lucid 
summary of what actually happens 
during Holy Week and in what order 
it occurs. 


THE PRIEST’S GUIDE 
IN HOLY WEEK 
Now ready — Wrapper 1/6 ; Cloth 2/6 


Burns Oates 





ne 


AN IMPORTANT 
REPRINT 
NOW READY 
A story of Catholic faith 
written around 
two children who look back 
into part Of the 
religious history of 
this country 


Heritage 
by 


Mitda Gull 


“* While their parents are 
abroad, the twins 
Michael and Angela 
spend a year with their 
grandparentsin the family 
ancestral home... 
The ‘heritage’ of the 
story is the fullness of 
the Catholic tradition... 
Grandpa Glendinning is 
the ideal host for the 
two children around 
whom the book is 
written. He is a mar- 
vellous story-teller ... 
and every chapter is 
made vivid with the 
wonderful tales of this 
Catholic grandfather ” 
Clergy Review. 


SS SS95955995555 5999995595969 


“* Heritage . . . is to be 
commended for many 
reasons. It shows 
Catholicism of today in 
its inheritance from 
the Catholic past 

displayed in the setting 
of a truly natural life, 
the life of agriculture and 
craftsmanship, and as 
hallowing a social order 
truly humane.’ The 
Tablet. 10s. 6d. 


published by 
MACMILLAN & CO., LTD. 
St. Martin’s St., London, W.C.2. 


SSS6SSS6595 5555505599 


550055550006 950655559656 555555556565 595565555555 555555555555 555559 
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Liturgical Conference 


of America 


The Society of St. Gregory has received its con- 
signment of the Proceedings of the AMERICAN 
LITURGICAL WEEK, 1945, and copies may be 
’ obtained for 8/-, post free, from Miss Dorothy 
Spear, Ivy Bank, Entry Hill, Bath. 


@ The Society of St. Gregory is the sole English Agent 
for these publications, which are of great importance 
to English Catholics interested in the work of the 
Liturgical Apostolate. 
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uckett 


BRITAIN’S GREATEST 
CATHOLIC BOOK CENTRE 


NEW ¢ SECOND-HAND BOOKS 


Lending Library. Reading Room. 
Catholic Newspapers and Periodicals. 


The Bookshop that is proud to 
announce that it is exclusively 
Catholic—every book in it is a 
good book. 


Specialists in stocking and starting 
Parish Libraries. Books bought. 
Whole libraries purchased for cash. 


The new Catholic Literary Monthly 
“DUCKETT’S REGISTER” 
for News and Views of Catholic Books. 
3d. Monthly. 4/- a year—Post Free. 


Visit our extensive showrooms 
where you can browse or buy 


140 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 


(Opposite Gaiety Theatre; facing Aldwych) 
Telephone: Temple Bar 3008 Telegraph : Gallows, Estrand, London 


1X 
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WALKER ORGANS 


Walker ‘‘Model Organs”’ specially 
designed to meet the requirements 

ee Aeodiieien of Churches and Chapels where 

Organ Builders space and expenditure are limited. 
A new standard in value and 
design of small pipe instruments 
—built on substantial lines at 
economical cost with the same 
high standard of construction and 
craftsmanship associated with 
Walker Organs of larger size. 
Descriptive leaflets may be had 
on request. 


- 


J. W. Walker & Sons, Ltd. 


Braintree Road — Ruislip —- Middlesex 


ug Mate. 
OSA 


go 8 


Supplies Available 


Write: 


Hyde & Sons 


80-82 SEEL STREET, LIVERPOOL 


Be satisfied and obtain your require- 
ments from a CATHOLIC firm 
established nearly 80 YEARS 


x 
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THE PIONEERS OF ELECTRICAL 
TIMEKEEPING 


The Synchronome Electrical Impulse Clock was first 
produced in.1895. Since then hundreds of Churches and 
Educational Establishments have been fitted with the 
Synchronome System of timekeeping. 

It is independent of the main supply and one Master 
Clock will control any number of subsidiary dials and 
also a Turret Clock if required. 

The following is a short list of Catholic Establishments 
that have been fitted with the Synchronome System of 
electrical timekeeping : 


DOWNSIDE SCHOOL, Chilcompton. 


ST. ANGELA’S HIGH SCHOOL, 
Forest Gate. 


STONYHURST COLLEGE AND 
OBSERVATORY, Blackburn. 


HEYTHROP COLLEGE, 
Chipping Norton. 


MOUNT ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, 
Chesterfield. 


BEAUMONT COLLEGE, 
Old Windsor. 


CONVENT OF OUR LADY OF ZION, 
Bayswater. 


ST. KATHERINES COLLEGE, 
Tottenham. 


BUCKFAST ABBEY - - _ Devon. 


Write for further information and Technical details and 
particulars of rental scheme. 


pe SYNCHRONOngs: oo, 


ABBEY ELECTRIC CLOCK WORKS — MOUNT PLEASAMT — ALPERTON 


TELEPHONE? WEMBLEY 3643 
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SUGGESTED DECORATION FOR SANCTURAY 


DECORATIVE ART GUILD Ltd. 


for all decorative work, new or renovation, in 
Churches, Chapels, Convents and Schools. 
Specialists in Fibrous Plaster. 
LOWER BELGRAVE STREET 
SQUARE LONDON, S.W.1. SLOANE 9803-4 
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For perfect audibility in places 
of worship use a MAGNETA 
speech amplifying system 


further particulars write to 


THE MAGNETA TIME "COMPANY LTD., Leatherhead, Surrey 


Telephone: ASHSTEAD 866 (8 lines) 


Altar Wines 


FULLY CERTIFIED AND GUARANTEED 


AFONA VELALTAR 


Shipped from South Africa Shipped from Portugal 
LIGHT TAWNY WINE WHITE SWEET ALTAR WINE 
115/- per dozen 115/- per dozen 


DOZENS OR PART DOZENS SUPPLIED ; ALSO SUPPLIED IN BULK 


Ask for samples from: 


S. POWELL & SON (LONDON) LTD. 
108 THE BROADWAY, WIMBLEDON, S.W.19 
TELEPHONE: LIBERTY 4288/4289 
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FRANCIS TUCKER & €0., LTD. 


HE MONSTRANCE illustrated above is an example of 

the Silverware supplied by Francis Tucker & Co. Ltd. 

It is made of Solid Silver and is 25’’ high, with Angels in 
relief supporting Silver Gilt centre, with Lunette. 


Price, including Leatherette case and Purchase Tax, is 
£146. 8s. 10d. 


Designs of other Silver articles or any Church Furnishings 
will be sent on application to: 


The Manufactory, Cricklewood Lane 
London, N.W.2 
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PURE ALTAR WINES 
“Sinum FHlissale” 


CAREFULLY SELECTED 
FULLY CERTIFIED REGULARLY ANALYSED 
GUARANTEED RELIABLE 
UNEQUALLED IN VALUE 


The Sale of ““VINUM MISSALE”’ was authorised by the late 
Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster and by many other 
Archbishops and Bishops 


E. STAFFORD & CO. 
QUEEN ST. CHAMBERS, EXETER 


VESTMENT SPECIALISTS 


Telephone : VICtoria 3932 


VANPOULLES 


L. C. APPLETON 


Ecclesiastical Embroiderer 
and Church SF urnisher 


258-260 Vauxhall Bridge Road 
WESTMINSTER : : S.W.1 


ARTISTIC METALWORK — FINE LINENS 
Amply made Gothic Vestments from £12: 12s. complete. 


A pure linen Alb and Girdle for £5:5. Please ask for new 
Stock List 


Telegrams: VANPOULLE CHURTON LONDON 
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‘TWO-TON’ 
TESSIE O’SHEA 


star of 
screen, stage and radio 


Enthusiasm for Stak-a-Bye Chairs is piling up 
everywhere, every day. Moreover, as with the 
chairs themselves, there seems to be no limit to 

the extent of the pile. The reasons, briefly, are 
these: No dockets or permits 

are required to obtain them; 

they are extraordinarily comfort- 

able, light, strong, convenient— 

they are the only chairs made that 

will stack vertically—and they are 

the last word in modern design 

and style. Above all, we can 1 \\+ 
cater now for your requirements. \ Ww aN 
Simply write or ’phone. AN XQ 


W\\S A 
NA \nN \ WN 


STG H-Y-BYe 


Trade Mark 4 G NY \ qi N\ 
STEEL CHAIRS & TABLES: 


‘* Pending Patents and registered designs QS 


throughout the world ”’ 


SEBEL PRODUCTS LTD., Dept. C.R., 39-41 NEW OXFORD ST., W.C.1. Tem, 0786-7 


Scientific S.B.43.B 
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YORK MINSTER CHALICE A.D. 1340 


Reproduced in hand-beaten silver, complete with Paten, in presentation case 


Height 6” {29 55. od. (Including 100% Purchase Tax) 
BURNS OATES 


28 ASHLEY PLACE, LONDON, S.W.1 
eee] 
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Telephone: WELbeck 5431 (2 lines) 
Telegrams: “REGAUGE, WESDO, LONDON”. 


“CREDO” 
LISBON ALTAR WINES 


108’/- PER DOZEN 


QUOTATIONS are subject to prevailing market 
fluctuations based on Shippers’ Ruling Prices which 
ensure the greatest possible advantage 


~ 


DELIVERIES IN FREE, NON-RETURNABLE PILFER-PROOF CARTONS 
Also supplied in Casks of various sizes at reduced prices 
SAMPLES AVAILABLE ON APPLICATION with facsimile copies of 
Ecclesiastical Certificates of Approbation 


Bottled at as high a strength as permissible by Canon Law ensuring brilliant 
condition indefinitely. OBTAINABLE IN VARIOUS STYLES 


Telegrams or ‘phone requests for emergency quantities of 
one, two or three bottles despatched per Registered Parcel 
Post, guarantee delivery within twenty-four hours 


Personal attention given to all enquiries 


Altar “Credo” Wines 
ALBERT H. WETZ 
I9 MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W.I 
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This Sepulchre, which we designed and introduced a year ago, 

proved so popular that we made a substantial number before 

costs of material and labour increased. ‘They are made of 

specially selected seasoned timber, lined with white silk. The 

exterior is finished in cream enamel and gold, surmounted by 

a gilt brass Lamb., Complete with lock and key, the price 
remains at Seven Guineas. 


BURNS OATES 


(Church Contracts Dept.) 
23, ASHLEY PLACS., -85.0 4 and branches. 
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